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X4 passes to X2 who in turn passes 
to X1 in the corner. X3 breaks 
under the basket to draw 03 over. 
X5 feints 05 and breaks into the 
corner that is most frequently left 
open. X1 throws a pass across the 
floor to X5 who shoots a set-shot. 


F your offense is bedeviled by a slippery gym floor, a 
Seal-O-San finish will act like a stimulant. 

The first effect will be a remarkable improvement in 
footwork. You'll see, too, a speed-up in teamplay . . . a 
greater number of shots swishing through the hoop. 
A well-coached offense just can’t help clicking on 
Seal-O-San. For Seal-O-San’s specially prepared ingredi- 
ents provide a flexible surface for the flexible sole of the 
gym shoe, making possible quick starts and sudden stops. 
Thus, on 100° non-slippery Seal-O-San, a player can 
dribble, pivot, pass or shoot without danger of skid or 
fall. With serious floor injuries eliminated, your winning 
combination remains intact. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE PROVEN IDEAL GYMNASIUM 


SCORING PLAYS CLICK 
ON SEAL-O-SAN FLOORS 


This year make sure your scoring plays click. Put mop- 


applied Seal-O-San on your gym floor now and watch 
your team “zip-and-go:’ 5350 Seal-O-San coaches will 
tell you its your first move for a successful season. 


THE HUNTINGTON 4% LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA ° Toronto 


FLOOR FINISH ...ITS NAME IS SEAL-O-SAN 




















WRIGHT & DITSON and SPALDING 
Tennis Balls of New Rubber 


® So new we practically had to stop the 
presses to include this important news 
.-. You've read all about the miracle 
of synthetic rubber, how American 
technical genius has avoided one of 
the most serious of war shortages. 
Spalding and Wright & Ditson are 
utilizing synthetic rubber...now offer 


tennis balls with pre-war speed... con- 


A G. SPALDING & BROS., A. 


DIVISIONS OF SP 
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forming to U.S.L.T. A. specifications. 

The atk-SEALING process, which 
locks in vital air pressure, remains an 
exclusive feature of Spalding and 
Wright & Ditson Championship ten- 
nis balls. am-SEALING guarantees bet- 
ter, longer hours of play. Make sure 
that. the synthetic rubber tennis balls 


you buy are AIR-SEALED. 


J. REACH. WRIGHT & DITSON 


{LDING SALES CORP. 








WITH 
EXCLUSIVE 


“AIR- 
SEALING” 


* U. S. PAT. 1,866,976 





















Rawlings athletic equipment is now 






being used by our Armed Forces all 





over the World.2* * This equip- 






ment is considered vitally necessary 


for their recreation, morale and phys- 







ical fitness training so essential to their 






safety. * %* The demands of our 


Armed Forces must come first. * * 
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P TRY THE FEEL OF 
THIS ONE, BUOOY 


4a ou'll like the feel of the Army’s 


new Carbine—its perfect balance 
—and the way it fits your ip 
when you pick it up!—just like 
your favorite Louisville Slugger 
bat used to feel only a few months 
ago. TOMORROW 
And there’s a reason, Buddy! For 
these grand new weapons are pre- 











TODAY 






FOR NATIONAL PHYSICAL FITNESS 
















cision built — thousands of them MORE isville Baseball! 
fitted with stocks from Hillerich & and — Peni Peee- com 
Bradsby—whose reputation for ac- ° 
oreny and fine workmanship is Louisville Grand Siam Golf Clubs 

e buy-word of baseball players athe . 
and golfers the nation over. Louisville Lo-Skore Golf Clubs 
The same skilled craftsmen who Louisville Power-Built Golf Clubs 





made your Louisville Sluggers are 
today turning out the more impor- 
tant implements of war, and their 
touch will not be lost for again 
producing the finest baseball 

you can buy when the fighting 


stops. 
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NAVY USES MEDART .. . Official Navy photograph © 
of Medart installations at Naval Training Schools. 


Medart is ready with Physical Fitness equipment that will bring your gymnasium up to date 
and enable your school to go all out in cooperation with the Victory Corps program! 
Medart products are made to the same quality stando-ds os always... which means 
Medart equipment will stand up under punishment . . . the kind of contiruous punishment 
it's going to get these days! Check the list of available equipment along-side . . . then, 
check your needs. 


SO  —— 


Ww The War Production Board's amend- 
ment to Order Number M-126 specifi- 
cally approves certain iron and steel 
gym equipment for use in the programs 
outlined in the bulletins, “Physical Fit- 
ness Through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps and Physical Fitness for 
Students in Colleges and Universities." 


MISSOURI 





| TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





| FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3541 DeKalb St., St. Louis, 18, Mo. ie ne a ee eRe 


Physical Len gym equipment by Medart 








W. P. B. APPROVED 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
EQUIPMENT 


* 
Climbing Poles 
Climbing Ropes 

Parallel Bars 
Horizontal Bars 
Stall Bars 
Flying and Traveling Rings 
Horizontal Ladders 
Basketball Goals 
Volleyball! Standards 
Vaulting Boxes 
Springboards 
Beat Boards 
Balance Beams 
Stall Bar Benches 
Maple Wands 


Indian Clubs & Dumbbells 
(Wood) 


Mats and Covers 
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Putting Competition Into the 
Physical Fitness Program 


By Charles A. Beyer 
Athletic Director, West High School, Rockford 


HANGING from a physical educa- 

( tion curriculum that embodied al- 
most a complete play program to 

one of hard calisthenic drills, commando 
work, obstacle racing, wall scaling, and 
tough combative sports, was somewhat 
of a transition for the boys in our physical 
education classes. That is what was done 
in West High, as in many high schools 
throughout the nation. Where formerly 
sports were engaged in for fun, we now in- 
sist the competition should be for “keeps.” 
At West High School, as in many other 
schools, among other things, we brought 
back the calisthenic drill, instituted com- 
mando work, put up some hanging appara- 
tus, built an obstacle course, insisted upon 
a great amount of running for endurance, 
and filled up the mats for mass wrestling. 
At the start we heard some murmuring, 
but soon the boys got into condition and 
the work came easier from then on. Em- 
phasizing the importance of engaging in 
this type of work to fit them for military 
service, was the best talking point we had. 
We are fortunate here at Rockford in 
having a Medical Unit at Camp Grant. 
Early in the school year our boys were 
given a medical examination comparable 
to that given to the inductees who come 
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to Camp Grant. This check-up was done 
by a group of specialists from the camp 
It enabled us to determine the type of 
work the boys could, and should, take 
Incidentally, the camp specialists informed 
us later that the physical condition of our 
boys was better than that of the average 
camp inductee. 

Early in the semester we decided to put 
some competition into our program and 
worked out an eight-event physical fitness 
achievement test. This competition proved 
very interesting to the boys. All the work 
was done indoors in a gymnasium one hun- 
dred feet square. Three hundred boys 
took the test and the competition was put 
on a class, as well on an interclass basis. 
Approximately 125 sophomores, 100 jun- 
iors, and 75 seniors took the test. 

Three hundred and fifty boys in the 
R. O. T. C. unit did not participate in all 
of the events, so we could not count them 
in the point total. 

After considerable experimenting we de- 
cided upon the following events: Push- 
ups, pull-ups, 15-foot rope climb, running 
high jump, 8-pound shot put, one-minute 
basketball dribble and shoot, 470-yard run 
and a 200-yard obstacle race. 

The manner of scoring these events also 


, Illinois 


was a problem to work out, but after let- 
ting the boys try all of the events a few 
times, we had a fairly good idea what a 
good performance was and called that par. 

A par performance and the number of 
points awarded for such a performance 
were as follows: 


Events Par Performance Points 
Push-ups 40 40 
Pull-ups 18 42 
Fifteen-Foot Rope 

Climb 8 seconds 41 
One-minute Dribble 

and Shoot 17 41 


High Jump 5 feet, 3inches 42 
Eight-Pound Shot 

Put 45 ft. 40 
470-Yard Run lmin.7sec. 40 
200-Yard Obstacle 

Run 36 seconds 40 

A boy scoring par in all events could 
amass a total of 326 points. 

The key for scoring in the various 
events, is explained as follows: 


Push-Ups 
Forty push-ups were considered par and 


one point awarded for each push-up. Any 
boy who could exceed this number was. 
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awarded a point for each additional push- 
up. Only one boy, a junior, equalled or 
broke par in this event. Thirty-four pusb- 
ups were high among the sophomores, 44 
for the juniors, and 36 for tue seniors. 
The average for all sophomores was 19.25, 
juniors 19.7, seniors 21.2. 


Pull-U ps 


In pull-ups, or chinning as it is more 
commonly called, we designated eighteen 
as a par performance. Two points were 
awarded for each pull-up, up to twelve 
and three points thereafter. Thus, a boy 
could score twenty-four points for twelve 
pull-ups and forty-two points for eighteen. 
Four boys equalled or broke par and 
forty-five points were high for the entire 
group; eighteen for the sophomores; nine- 
teen for the juniors; and sixteen for the 
seniors. The average for all sophomores 
was 8.4, juniors 9.5 and seniors 9.6 


15-Foot Rope Climb 
Since a good many boys had a difficult 





Bay article may serve as a follow- 
“phn ed eres proton a oe 
new fitness gram fun 


tion, Ray O. Duncan, since the pro- 
gram worked out by Mr. Beyer last 
year —s =e, suggestions to di- 
rectors who inaugurate 
next year to I et with the P"illinois 
state law. Three outstanding — 
are noted in Mr. Beyer's 

First, the change from a “ploy pre 

gram to a hardenin {-%) 
we never return to t $i- 
cal education, for “ Vira 
a — ys -over om Second, 
’. er, putting competition into 
pa? program, has made it attractive 
and appealing to the boys. Third, the 
author, a successful coach of many 
victorious teams, and long an advo- 
cate of competitive sports, writes 
“Many found out they had athletic 
ability which might account for our 
ey nang -usual squad out for foot- 
Just cr argument for the 
combination of our programs of so- 
called physical education and = 
eee sports! The front-cover and 
—_— illustrations show some of 

igh’s activities. 





time in this event, we permitted the use 
of the legs in climbing. The climbing dis- 
tance was fifteen feet from the floor; the 
start was from a standing position, hands 
on rope, head high. We designated 85 
seconds as par. Starting at thirty-six 
seconds, we awarded one point for each 
second improvement down to twenty-one 
seconds, thereafter two points for each 
second. For example, fifteen points for a 
twenty-one second performance, forty 
points for eight and five-tenths seconds 
Only three boys equalled or bettered par 
Seven and six-tenths seconds by a junior 
was the best time turned in. The average 
for all sophomores was 15.9 seconds, jun- 
iors 15.5 and seniors 15 seconds. 


470-Yard Run 


This proved to be a tough event for the 
runnmg was done indoors on a flat wooden 
floor with sharp curves. We chose 470 
yards instead of 440, because this distance 
fitted into our floor space better, being 
exactly four and one-half laps. Par for 
this event was one minute, seven seconds, 
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SCORING PHYSICAL-FITNESS EVENTS 
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and a forty-poimt award was made for par. 
Beginning at one minute, thirty-five sec- 
onds, one point was awarded for each sec- 
ond improvement down to one minute, 
eighteen seconds, thereafter two points for 
each second improvement. Thus eighteen 
points for one minute, eighteen seconds, 
forty points for a performance of one min- 


ute, seven seconds. Onc sophomore and 
four juniors equalled or broke par. The 
best performance turned in, was by a 
junior, one minute, four and eight-tenths 
seconds scoring forty-four points. The best 
sophomore time was 106.4, best senior 
time 1.08.1; the average for sophomores 
1.182; juniors 1.17.4 and seniors 1.17.2. 





One-Minute Basketball Dribble 
and Shooting 


Inasmuch as our boys play a great 
amount of basketball, we decided this 
would be a good event to put into our 
test. This event was one of the five con- 

(Continued on page 26) 


Building Morale Through 


ORALE consists of many little 
things which, when put to- 
gether, constitute certain fac- 


tors that determine the destiny of teams. 
In building morale, the main objective of 
the coach is to develop a strong team 
spirit which will make the coaching of 
technic an easier job. This spirit mani- 
fests itself in the many attitudes of the 
players toward playing the game—sports- 
manship, training, loyalty to team, will to 
learn, and leadership. A coach has a great 
responsibility in directing the spirit of 
the players toward the attainment of this 
objective. A player who loses this spirit 
has lost most of the good to be gained 
from athletics. 

It is my aim in this article to discuss 
some ways and means of developing good 
team morale. An analytical approach to 
this problem will show that the philosophy 
of the coach will have a direct bearing on 
individual and team morale. Developing 
eorrect living and playing habits is the 
most important thing a young man does. 
Most boys are eager to follow good leader- 
ship and will recognize its presence. The 
philosophy of the coach will definitely in- 
fluence the habits, confidence and spirit 
of the boys. 

The following paragraphs bring out 
examples of procedures which have a 
direct bearing on building the morale of 
the squad. 

At Stanford University we have a fall 
out-door basketball program. This en- 
ables us to use the sunshine in developing 
good physical condition. The outdoor 
work gives the players added confidence 
in themselves and their team mates, be- 
eause they feel they are in better condi- 
tion than most of their opponents. The 
diversified program adds interest and 
euts down the indoor season by one month. 
The running in groups and the different 
games, such as volleyball and softball 
stay the players out as one large friendly 
family instead of on a competitive, in- 
dividual basis. Since the boys feel that 
this is more or less an informal training, 
they are more apt to really enjoy this 
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Basketball 


Director of Basketball, Stanford University 


By Everett S. Dean 


preparatory training. 

Every boy should look forward with 
pleasure and enthusiam to each and every 
practice. This is the laboratory which 
furnishes the place and the planning for 
the weekly engagements. To develop the 
best results the practices should be short, 
snappy, and well planned. If the boys 
are permitted to help with the practice 
schedules, they will be more significant to 
them. The coach should be the first one 
on the floor and he should pass among 
them during the shooting practice en- 
couraging and coaching them. There is 
probably too much driving and lecturing 
by the coaches rather than supervision 
and discussion. 

The training table encourages the family 
and team spirit and should be encouraged 
whenever possible. This keeps the boys 
together for a longer time and they leave 
the practice session together instead of 
leaving in different directions. Eating to- 
gether and sitting around the dinner table 
produce a feeling of much deeper associa- 
tion and loyalty in the group. The boys 
and the coach learn to know one another 
through a different kind of association 
and will gain much understanding. 

We prefer having the boys eat together 
after the game as well as before the game. 
This is done for a two-fold purpose, name- 
ly, to develop team spirit and comrade- 


ship and to provide the proper amount 


and quality of food at two critical times 
in relation to the game. The extra time 
the boys are together before the game 
puts them in a better frame of mind for 
the game. The period of time after the 
game is the danger period of the day. 
Boys need this time to regain their bal- 
ance, not only physically, but also socially 
and mentally. 

Intersectional games are the high spots 
of the season for the team. They afford 
the boys the chance to travel, which is 
an educational value of the game. The 
boys not only acquaint themselves with 
other parts of the country, but gain a 
wider acquaintance through the associa- 
tions. 


The different styles of play and tactics 
of the teams they meet add much to their 
playing experience and knowledge of the 
game. In playing in distant cities and 
meeting alumni and friends the boys feel 
that they are personal representatives of 
their university and this binds them 
more closely together. All this gives the 
boys a broader outlook. 

An occasional visit during the year to 
the coach’s home for a dinner or a party 
is deeply appreciated by the boys. When 
away from home they appreciate a warm 
welcome into another home. This prac- 
tice makes it possible for a coach to do 
more effective work with them throughout 
the year. 

The basketball bulletin board provides 
a great medium for building morale. If all 
the possibilities of the bulletin board are 
utilized, the thinking of the players can be 
guided in a way desired by the coach. The 
bulletin board assists in building morale 
by exhibiting many things of interest to 
the player, such as announcements, shot 
charts, shooting percentages, shooting 
graphs, rebound data, jump-ball data, 
diagrams of basic plays and play options, 
form pictures, write-ups of opponents, 
pictures of opponents and of team mates, 
basketball maxims, character maxims, rule 
changes, defensive pointers, offensive 
pointers, action pictures, and telegrams.* 

Guiding and crystallizing the thinking 
of the players and producing the proper, 
leadership are more important by 
ever before. There is a strong 
of desirable character traits 
training to army training. The 
traits, developed under good 
in athletic participation, make better sol- 
diers and officers. Some of the traits that 
have the best carry-over from athletics 
into the army are aggressiveness, confi- 
dence, perseverance, courage, 
responsibility, sacrifice, team play, poise, 
good habits, and how to think under fire. 
These make a good athlete, soldier and 









* The Technique of the Basketball Bulletin Board, 
October, 1942, p. 13. 
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The Shooting of Free Throws 


By Floyd H. Baker 


Athletic Director and Basketball Coach, Martins Ferry, Ohio, High School 


NE of the truisms of basketball that 
has been forced more and more to 
my attention, as I continue to 

coach, is, “A good free-throw shooting team 
is hard to beat.” Checking over the scores 
of my own team for the past fifteen years, 
I have found that, in most games of win- 
ying margins of six or less points, the 
scoring of free throws has decided nearly 
two-thirds of the contests. In the 1933- 
1934 season, my high school team scored 
sixteen victories as against five defeats in 
its regular schedule and nine of the six- 
teen victories were decided by free-throw 
shooting. In one game we were outscored 
four field goals and won by two points 
This 1933-1934 season convinced me that 
too much stress could not be placed on 
the shooting of free throws. It was during 
this season that one of my forwards com- 
piled the amazing (for high school play) 
percentage of .766 for twenty-five games 
played. 

Using the lesson shown to me by this 
same 1933-1934 team, I proceeded to study 
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HE author of this article needs 

no introduction to the readers of 
the Athletic Journal. Mr. Baker has 
been a contributor to our columns 
since 1937. His ability to present 
definite informaton clearly and his 
willingness to pass on to other coaches 
information, that has helped him pro- 
duce winning teams, have made his 
suggestions most worth while. 





my players, my own free-throw shooting, 
and that of other coaches’ players to build 
up my knowledge of free-throw shooting, 
that my teams might be able to take ad- 
vantage of this helpful aid to victory. The 
first and most important thing I found was 
practice. Even with a wrong stance, poor 
balance and poor form, a player who prac- 
ticed enough became proficient, in spite 
of the imperfections of his shooting form 
My teams shoot approximately seventy- 
five free throws each evening and at times 
one hundred, if they have individually, or 
as a team, had a poor night in the pre- 
vious game. We shoot at least fifteen in 
our warm-up practice and then fifty after 
practice. The boys shoot in pairs and 
shoot their free throws in blocks of ten or 
fifteen, turn and turn about. Before each 





Illustration 2. 


game in our warm-u] shoot tet 
fifteen, thus getting our free-throw shoot- 
ing eye set for the gam¢ 

The slogan “It pays t paid 
off in the semi-finals of Ohio’s 1941 Class 
A tourney. With the score tied at thirty- 
six all, Lou “Chief” Gri ull Ohio center 
and high scorer, was fouled as the final 
gun cracked. He made the two shots 
and put us in the finals, and ultimately we 
won the championshij 
“poorest average” free-throw shooter and 
always shot one-hundred per practice 
session. 

Many coaches claim that one 
type of form in free-throw shooting is best, 
while others prefer a different style. My 
boys use one of three, depending on which 
suits them the best, and we have success 
with all. We are most partial to the under- 
hand style with the feet pl 
the free-throw line. Illustration 1 shows 
the shooter with the ball poised about chest 
high, the ball in the tips of his fingers 
with hands slightly under 
body relaxed, toes pointing str ight ihe id, 


practice 


Chief” was our 


certaln 


vwced even with 


knees bent 


feet flat on the floor and eves fixed on the 
basket. 
Illustration 2 shows the ball at the end 


or bottom of the wind-up and the player 
at the bottom or end of the crouch. Note 
the feet are still flat on the floor and are 





Illustration 3. 
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Illustration 4. 


wide enough apart, so that the shooter 
need not bow his legs to get the ball in 
his lap and between his legs. Illustration 
3 shows the ball just before the release 
and Illustration 4 shows the shooter after 
the ball has left his hands. In Illustration 
4, note the arms are relaxed, the fingers 
spread, eyes still on the basket, knees still 
slightly bent, and the shooter still with 
feet flat on the floor. We find keeping 
the feet flat on the floor eliminates teeter- 
ing or the unbalance caused by going up 
on the toes at the end of a shot. When 
boys are tired in the late minutes of the 
game, this point is especially valuable to 
accuracy. Note that the hands show they 
have been slightly underneath the ball for 
an underhand shot. 

Illustration 5 shows the one-foot-back 
stance which I have found helps for ac- 
curacy with heavy-muscled boys such as 
shown in this illustration. Note the boy 
is left-footed with the left foot back. Most 
boys will use the right-footed stance with 
the right foot back. The shot is the same 
as in Illustrations 1, 2, 3 and 4 except for 
the variation in foot stance. 

Illustrations 6 and 7 show the third 
style of shooting used by my players. In 
this style, the player grips over the ball 
and uses an underhand swing shot, putting 
reverse English on the ball. I have found 
this type of shooting very successful with 
tall, slender boys who have long arms, and 
long hands and fingers. In Illustration 7, 
note the relaxed follow-through with the 
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knees slightly bent and the feet flat on 
the floor 

Shooting and data charts, revised an 
posted after each game, keep up the in- 
terest and eagerness of each boy to im- 


At the end of the 
season, the winner of the varsity contest 


prove his percentage 


is awarded a gold medal. The winner of 
the reserve contest WINS a “kitty’ com 
posed ol 


dime donated by every playe! 
who shoots in the reserve games and 





Illustration 6. 


quarter each by the two coaches and the 
athletic director. To be eligible for either 
award, a player must have shot as many 
free throws as there are games played 

Following are some free-throw shooting 
hints that I have found helpful in de- 
veloping our players: 


1. Practice free-throw shooting every 
aay 
2. Find your most comfortable style 


nd stay with it. Do not change it. 
3. Be relaxed. If you tighten you will 
miss it anyway, so do not strain. 

‘each time you shoot. Make 
practice a series of “ones.” The 
“set-up” is a part of the shot. 

5. Keep your eyes on the basket. 
6. Always shoot for the hoop in pref- 
erence to the back board 


7. Fo through to get maximum 

curac\ 

S. Do not charge the basket after shoot- 
ing. You cannot go any place worth while 
until after the ball hits the rim, so stay 
set and follow through 

9. Do not develop a pull-away by step- 


} 


ping back before entirely completing your 
shot It destrovs accuracy. 

10. Lean your body towards the side 
on which your “side-misses” go; this will 
straighten your shots 

1] \fter assuming your stance at the 
a deep breath, while you 
basket with your eyes, will 
help you relax before shooting. 

12. Have confidence in your coaching 


free-throw ne, 





Illustration 7. 
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Meeting a Pressing Defense 
in the Back Court 


By Clifford Wells 
Basketball Coach, Logansport, Indiana, High School 


HERE are times when an opposing 

team will use a pressing defense on 

your team, and it is necessary that 
your players have ways of advancing the 
ball from the back court to the front court 
in the ten seconds allowed. If you have 
players that can outspeed their opponents 
and advance the ball, use them. If you 
have clever passers that have good foot- 
work, then by fake passes, and good starts 
and stops, and change of pace in their 


running, they can outmaneuver their 
guards and advance the ball into the front 
court. 

For the average high school basketball 
player, however, a method or play is 
needed to help him advance the ball with 
safety into the front court. A feint to 
pass the ball, or a pivot away from the 
guard by the player with the ball, is the 
signal for the play to start in all the dia- 
grams shown in this article. 


In Diagram 1, suppose player 3 has drib- 
bled and is then stopped. He pivots, which 
is the signal for the play to start. Five 
sets a screen as 4 comes in behind, and 
3 passes the ball to 4. Four dribbles as 
indicated in the diagram. Five goes down 
the side as 3 cuts down the middle. One 
and 2 cut for corners as drawn. If the play 
itself does not create a scoring opportuni- 
ty, then your team now has the ball in 
the front court, so use your regular style 
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DIAG. 4. 
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of play of a three-out and two-in or a 
three-in and two-out, by having your play- 
ers go to the spots you desire. Now sup- 
pose that, the next time the opponents 
rush your team, the guard on 5 shifts and 
picks 4 up as he comes around the screen. 
When 5 screens and turns, he receives a 
pass from 4 as 4 is picked up on the shift 
of the guards. Five dribbles down the 
center of the floor. The other players all 
cut as shown in Diagram 2 to the front 
court. Here again you can now use your 
regular offense. 

Diagram 3 shows a method of advanc- 
ing the ball into the front court when 4 
has the ball and has not dribbled. The sig- 
nal to start this play is a feint to pass the 
ball. Three and 5 set a screen on the 
guard of 4. Four dribbles around the 
screen and dribbles the ball into position 
in the front court, as shown in the diagram. 
Again you are ready for your regular 
front-court attack. 

In Diagram 4, the guard who was on 3 
shifts and takes 4, as he tries to dribble. 
Four stops and turns, and passes to 3 who 
dribbles the ball down the center of the 
court. Four and 5 cut to places in the 
front court, as indicated by the arrows. 

Suppose 3 has ball on the side of the 
court as shown in Diagram 5. Four screens 
and 3 dribbles through the middle of the 
court. One, 2, 4 and 5, all cut for the spots 
in the floor as drawn. 

Another screen that will help advance 
the ball into the front court is shown in 
Diagram 6. Four and 5 both run as indi- 
cated by the lines and form a double screen 
for 3, who dribbles down the side of the 
court. One, 2, 4, and 5 cut for spots as 
shown in the diagram. 


In Diagram 7 the use of players in the 
front court to screen from the back of the 
defensive player is shown. Five has the 
ball and 2 comes in behind the guard as 
4 comes in from the side and the guard is 
“boxed.” Then 5 dribbles down the center 
of the court and the other players break 
to the spots on the floor as shown. 


In Diagram 8, 2 sets his screen to the 
outside and 5 fakes to dribble in, then 
dribbles to the outside and down the side 
line as 4 screens for 3, and 3 goes down the 
center of court. Two trails the dribbler 
and cuts down the side line, and in, if the 
dribbler is stopped. Then he receives the 
pass on his cut in to the goal. 

In Diagram 9, three runs from the back 
court to the front court to screen for 1 as 
4 feints a pass. One comes in behind 4, 
receives the pass, then dribbles as shown 
by lines and arrow to the front court. The 
other pjayers cut to their places in the 
front court as shown in the diagram, ready 
to start their regular offense. 

In Diagram 10, a double screen is 
formed by 5 on the inside and 2 behind 
the guard of 4. One and 3 cut down the 
side lines and cross over into the corners, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Boxing in High 
School 


One-Two Punch—Left to 
Body—Right to Body— 
Proper Practice Methods 


By John J]. Walsh 


Boxing Coach, University of Wisconsin 





THs article is the fourth in a series of six articles prepared 
by Mr. Walsh especially for this publication. Although a 
coach of university champions, the author has shown excellent 
teaching ability in his selection of important fundamentals 
adapted to the coaching of boxing in high schools. The em- 
phasis put upon boxing in the conditioning of men in our 
armed forces was the inspiration for these articles. In last 
month’s issue, it was noted that the outline of the new physical 
education program for the state of Illinois suggested boxing 
as one of the contact sports. The illustrations are numbered 
serially, twenty-seven having appeared in previous issues. 
Editor’s note. 





N MY last article, which appeared in the November issue, I 
suggested that the coach should place all his boxers around 

a circle with himself in the center, when he is teaching the 
important phases of the on-guard position. I suggest this pro- 
cedure be followed through the entire repertoire of punches that 
will be taught to the boys. We have found such mass instruction 
at the outset to be much more beneficial than having the boys 
pair off immediately and put gloves on. The coach should have 
them go through the motions of each fundamental individually 
by following his instructions as the leader of the group training 
By this procedure the coach will be placing the rank beginner 
on a par with the boy with a little experience. Psychologically 
this will give the beginner the needed confidence, knowing he 
has the same instructions, before he actually puts on boxing 
gloves and gets into contact work. The boys should be in- 
structed through the on-guard position, left jab, right cross, left 
and right to the body and the left hook, on a mass basis, punch- 
ing at the air, and without gloves. After this procedure, the boys 
should put on gloves, pair off and go through the routine, one 
boy punching, the other blocking. The methods will be illus- 
trated later in this article. 

We presented in Article III (November issue), the left jab 
and the right cross. For convenience in teaching, we will call 
them punches Number One (the left jab) and Number Two 
(the right cross). After the boys master the technique and 
necesfiry fundamentals of these two punches, the natural follow- 
up is the one-two punch. It is merely the left jab followed imme- 
diately by the right cross, or Number One followed by Number 
Two in rapid succession. To better illustrate the points I wish 
to bring out, we will now assume that the boxers have been 
through the mass instructions of all the various punches and are 
paired off and getting the actual contact instruction. In this 
respect I wish to mention that boys pairing off should be about 
the same size and have the same arm lengths; a southpaw and 
right hander should not work together 


Practicing the Left Jab 


Both boys are in the regular on-guard position (Illustration 
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28). The coach should stress again, that all punches start from, 
and finish in, the all-important on-guard position. By changing 
positions with the start of a new punch, all deception is lost. Be- 
ginning from the on-guard, the opponent does not know whether 
a left, a right, or a hook, is coming. 

In Illustration 29, both boys simultaneously punch out the left 
jab to the jaw. This is excellent practice since both boys learn 
the block as well as the punch. Note the head has rolled a bit to 
the right, and the right hands have caught the left jab just a few 
inches from the chin, but the right glove still does not come 
into contact with the face. Oftentimes a boy makes the mistake 
of laying his right glove close against his face. This is wrong 
as he would then receive part of the impact. A coach should 
watch to see that the boy does not also make the mistake of in- 
stinctively reaching out with his right glove to block the jab 
If this mistake is made, the opponent (white trunks) will feint 
with a left jab, and then follow with a left hook as shown in 
Illustration 30. This obviously is a disastrous error. The coach 
should have the boys draw back into the on-guard position, and 
keep practicing the blow and block. He should further stress 
again that, after the jab, the arm comes straight back and is not 
dropped as in Illustration 21, November issue, thereby offsetting 
a possible right-hand counter. 


Practicing the Right Cross 


From the on-guard position (Illustration 31), for convenience, 
the blocker (white trunks) lowers his left arm to give the puncher 
(dark trunks), the practice of landing the right cross (Ilustra- 
tion 32). Note the puncher follows straight through, his left 
hand is back protecting, and is also in position to punch. Always, 
one hand out, one hand back (Illustration 26—November issue). 
The puncher draws back into the on-guard position, and should 
then go through the entire motion, again and again. 

Note the blocker has caught the right cross with his right 
glove, and that he has rolled away from the blow, and that his 
left shoulder is carried high for added precaution. When practic- 
ing this step, the blocker will have a tendency to roll or pull too 
far away from the puncher. This is wrong, because in an actual 
bout he will not have so much time to roll with the blow. He 
should, therefore, practice the block the same as he will use it in 
a bout. Again, note the blocker does not carry his glove against 
his face, nor does he reach out for the right cross. The two 
boxers, paired off for this practice should change from offense 
to defense occasionally, so that both get practice in blocking as 
well as in punching. A coach should impress upon the boys 
that it is just as important to learn to block as it is to learn 
to punch. 


Counter for the Right Cross 


I stated that the blocker (white trunks) for convenience in 
practice drops his left arm. In an actual bout, naturally, he 
keeps his left high and counters a right hand by a left jab to the 
shoulder of the original puncher (dark trunks) as in Illustration 
33, or by a jab to the jaw. A coach should emphasize to his 
boys the fact that a good jabber can beat a right-hand puncher 
nine out of ten times. The left hand travels only a short distance 
to the point of contact, whereas the right cross must travel at 
least twice the distance to the point of contact. Hence, as shown 
in the illustration, a good jab will offset a good right cross 


Practicing the One-Two Punch 


Again, starting from the correct on-guard position (Illustration, 
34), the puncher (dark trunks) throws the left jab, the Number 
One punch, moving into position for the right-hand shot (Illus- 
tration 35). Note he keeps his right hand back, and, thus, has 
his opponent guessing whether he will throw more jabs, a left 
hook, or the right hand. The blocker keeps his shoulder high 
and rolls to his right just slightly. 
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The puncher (dark trunks) immediately follows the left jab, 
with the right cross, or Number Two punch (Illustration 36). 
Note the left is snapped back for protection and is ready to go 
again. Proper timing is all important. The Number Two punch 
must follow instantly Number One. The puncher must not tele- 
graph his right by pulling it back, or by lifting the elbow up; 
the right must be snapped exactly from the on-guard position. 
Note the block is the same as for the right cross. The left is 
again dropped only for the convenience of the puncher for prac- 
ticing purposes. If the puncher hesitates between the One and 
Two punches, the blocker usually will counter with his left, 
thereby offsetting the right-hand shot. 

The one-two punch is usually more effective after the puncher 
has been bothering his opponent with a series of jabs, mixed in 
with a few left hooks, or a feint, followed by the left hook. The 
theory, on which a boxer works, is to bother the opponent so much 
with the left, that a good right hand opening is made. When 
the opening arises, the boxer should let the right fly without 
hesitation and without trying to punch too hard. The coach 
should stress to his boys, that they must not punch too hard, 
but fast, and let the speed take care of the punching power. 


Left to the Body 


A left to the body is usually a dangerous offensive punch with 
which to lead, but it is effective as a counter punch when slipping 
1 left jab. A coach will be on the safe side, if he stresses to his 
boys that they should never lead with a left jab to the body, 
because of the danger of a right-hand counter, but that they may 
use the left after slipping the opponent’s left jab and then 
countering with the left to the body. 


Practicing the Left Counter to the Body 


Both boys start off from the regular on-guard position (Illus- 
tration 37). 

Note in Illustration 38 that the puncher (white trunks) has 
led off with a left jab, the Number One punch, and that the 
counter puncher (dark trunks) has moved his head to the right, 
just enough to slip the jab. The counter puncher throws his 
own left jab to the heart of the opponent. You will notice, for 
practice purposes, the original puncher drops his right glove to 
his body to block the left counter. The same twisting motion of 
the fist is used by the boxer, when executing both the left and 
right to the body as when punching the left and right to the head. 
This step should be practiced over and over again, so that the 
counter puncher will be able to instinctively duck and counter. 


Wrong Way to Use a Left to the Body 


In Lllustration 39 the boxer (dark trunks) tried to lead with 
a left to the body and, in doing so, is caught with a right-hand 
counter punch. The jab to the body is not a hard enough blow 
for a boxer to take this chance. Used as a counter with the boxer 
coming towards his opponent, the left to the body becomes a 
stiffer blow. Taking a chance of being hit by a hard right to the 
head, as shown in the illustration, is too risky and not good ring 
generalship. 


Right to the Body 


The right to the body is also a dangerous punch with which 
to lead off, but is effective as another counter punch after a left 
hand is thrown. This punch is really punishing and, oftentimes, 
ends a bout, if done correctly. A coach will find it difficult to 
train his boys to punch to the body instead of to the head, but 
once boys are taught body punching and really do a good job 
of this type of punching, it certainly pays off in dividends. We 
use the expression, Why hurt your hands on a hard head, when 
there is so much body to punch at; and, The point of the chin 
is only an inch long, whereas there is a foot of body to shoot at. 
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Practicing the Right to the Body 


Again from the regular on-guard position (Illustration 
original puncher (white trunks) led off with a left jab (Illustra- 
tion 41), and his opponent (dark trunks) slips his head to the 
left, and throws his right glove to the heart. Note, again for 
practice purposes, the right glove is placed at the body to catch 
the right to the body. This allows the counter puncher to 
some zip into his punches. This procedure should be pract 
many times, the same as in the other punches, and the | 
should take turns being the puncher and the inter puncher 


The Wrong Way to Throw the Right to the Body 


The boxer (dark trunks) tried to lead with 
with the result as shown in Illustration 42 
trunks) for whom the right was intended, beat oppon 
to the punch with a left jab, thereby making the right-hand 
punch miss. He (white trunks) also had the alternative of hoy 
ping back and throwing a left hook (Illustration 43), or of 
following up the left jab with a good right cross (Illustration 
(Continued on page 27) 
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NOT A THRILL 
MISSING! 


World Series Movie sent to 
Fighting Forces is Now Available to You 


* 


® This thrill-packed movie, made especially for our 






boys overseas, is now available, through the coaches, 
to schools and other interested organizations. It covers 
every high spot, every scoring play of the whole Series! 
Made with sound, on 16 mm. film to make it readily 


useable by most amateur groups. 


Whip up greater sports-interest in your school by ar- 
ranging bookings of this great movie. A showing of the 
World Series will give a boost to sports and build up 
good will for you. The number of films is limited, so 
write now to avoid disappointment. Be sure to mention 
the date or dates when you can use it. A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., 19 Beekman Street. New York 7, N. Y. 


CO-SPONSORED BY 


SPALDING 


(im) The World’s Greatest Name in Sports 
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Physical Fitness and Athletics 


prosty years ago James Sullivan, Dr. C. Ward 

Crampton, Messrs. Wingate and Gulick, men 
whose names will always be remembered as leaders 
in physical training and athletic work, urged the in- 
eluding of interschool athletics in the New York 
public schools’ athletic league. 

Dr. Crampton has recently stated that the rea- 
sons why he supported the suggestion were ‘‘that 
intercollegiate athletics preserve, develop, train and 
demonstrate heroism, super-achievement and per- 
sonal sacrifice for college and country; intercolle- 
giate athletics provide a splendid and essentially 
necessary American training and experience in the 
basic elements of powerfu 1 dynamic patriotism. 
The value of these elements to the spectator is even 
greater than to the player, the value to the nation, 
far greater still. 

‘*A hundred men play on the Notre Dame squad. 
A hundred thousand may see them play. A million 
listen to the game over the radio. Pen million have 
a great pride in Notre Dame and participate in its 
strength and glory and the nation is strengthened, 
lifted and exalted appreciably, definitely and pow- 
erfully by Notre Dame. This is true not only of 
Notre Dame, but also of West Point, the Trojans, 
the Wolverines, Texas, Navy, etc., and to these we 
ean add the American patriot’ s own state college, 
his own high school, his own back yard with his own 
growing American ‘poy following the glorious tra- 
ditions of Knute Rockne and others. 

‘Intercollegiate athletics are a training in devo 
tion, self-sacrifice, struggle, strength and glory. 
They are an essential part of manhood, an essen- 
tially magnificent part of America.’’ 

In the November Journat we called attention to 
some of the physical fitness movements which have 
recently been started. All of these incorporate, in 
some way or other, American sports. After World 
War I, the schools generally thought of physical fit- 
ness in terms of the required work given the stu- 
dents two or three times a week in the gymnasium. 
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Sports were also encouraged by the school authori- 
ties but, as we have perhaps suggested before, in 
only a few cases was athletic work substituted for 
gymnasium work. 

After this war, if we are wise enough to build our 
physical fitness programs around our sports activi. 
ties, not forgetting calisthenics as a part of the 
warming-up and conditioning process, we not only 
will do a better job than we did after the other war, 
but we will have a program that will appeal to the 
youth of the land. 

There is no reason to believe that by placing the 
emphasis on sports as the backbone of the physical 
fitness work, our interest in medicine, nutrition, and 
individual health exercise should decrease. 


Offense Is the Best Defense 


OME of the older coaches and athletic directors 
may recall that there was a time when students 
in the schools on Friday afternoon spoke pieces. One 
of the favorite pieces was written by someone whose 
name has been forgotten, but which was entitled 
‘‘The Drummer Boy at Marengo.’’ According to 
the story in this piece, Napoleon’s army was not far- 
ing any too well and he thought a retreat was indi- 
eated. Therefore, he turned to a drummer boy and 
said, ‘‘Boy, beat a retreat.’’ The boy did not stir. 
The great General repeated, ‘‘Gamin, beat a re 
treat.’’ The boy looked up and said, ‘‘Sire, I cannot 
beat a retreat. Desaix never taught me that, but I 
can beat a charge that will make the dead fall inte 
line.’? According to the story the boy did beat a 
charge and what had seemed inevitable defeat was 
turned into a gallant victory. 

Harry Stuhldreher, athletic director and football 
coach at the University of Wisconsin, the other day 
made a splendid observation. He was talking about 
the football teams that contained some of the old 
and experienced men who are now in the Navy and 
the big scores that those teams might make against 
teams composed very largely of 17- and 18-year-old 
lads. Mr. Stuhldreher pooh-poohed the idea that the 
stronger team should pull its punches. He said that 
his boys would not want one of those teams made 
up of civilians and Navy men to spare them by 
playing soft football. He then remarked that our 
college boys are taught to play to the limit of their 
capacities and to play to win, that they have never 
been taught to play easy. We have frequently read 
in recent months that once our men in the Army or 
Navy are sent into battle, they think only of going 
ahead and never about retreating. When they do 
not push an attack, it is because, for strategic 
reasons, they are being held for an attack some- 
where else, or because they do not have adequate 
supplies. Our men in the service, like our football 
men, have not been taught to retreat or to fight 
gently. They have been taught to charge and to fight 
for keeps. 

A coach of a team with superior players may put 
in his less experienced lads and give them some 
game experience, but to tell them to let the oppo- 
nents go through them is not football. 
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rm hi experience, you have lost to other college teams that, because of the if 
er if luck of the draw, had teams with more experience and yet you coaches if 
_ have lost without a whimper or an alibi. 
Ig if We cherish this opportunity of talking more or less intimately with i 
¥ if you, America’s coaches, because we believe you represent the best in Ys 
e- this America of ours. We close as we began, with our best wishes for 
; hi the Holiday Season. is 
it if Vi 
it 
it hi 
e 
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Army Athletic Clubs 


By Albert L. Sherman 


Athletic Office, 15th Signal Training Regiment, Fort Monmouth 


LL WORK and no play make a 
A dull and inefficient soldier. The 

Army has always recognized the 
need for recreational sports as a means 
of balancing the rigors of military life 
and has usually made provisions for giv- 
ing soldiers needed athletic programs. 

Unless these programs are planned and 
operated, so as to reach the majority of 
men in an organization, the whole pur- 
pose fails. Unlike many phases of mili- 
tary training which can function by close 
adherence to precedents or training man- 
uals, athletic programs must be formu- 
lated to meet the personal needs of the 
specific unit involved 

At the 15th Signal Training Regiment, 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, one part 
of the daily schedule is devoted to ex- 
tensive training in signal corps techniques 
and the other part, to training which 
simulates the hardships of field condi- 
tions. Except for mass games, such as 
cross-country runs, little time in the 
training day is left for athletics. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
men of the 15th are without an athletic 
program. On the contrary, under a vol- 
untary system of athletic clubs, every 
man in the regiment is able to participate 
in some fifteen different sports compris- 
ing an intercompany, intramural set up— 
on his own off-duty time. That men will 
devote off-duty time to a program which 
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THLETICS or no Athletics? That 

was the problem to be solved by 
Captain Lyman Anderson, former 
coach at Elgin, North Dakota, High 
School. The work hours were filled 
with intensive training in signal corps 
technics and for the hardships of field 
conditioning, but the men’s off-duty 
hours were free for athletic programs. 
So efficiently has Captain Anderson 
organized the athletic programs at 
Fort Monmouth that 60 per cent of 
the men take part in athletics which 
are entirely voluntary. 





is entirely voluntary, is proved by the 
experiment conducted by the 15th’s regi- 
mental athletic office, in which 9612 man- 
participation points were accumulated in 
5694 games during August, 1943. These 
figures illustrate the fact that over 60 
per cent of the men in the regiment par- 
ticipated in one or more sports such as 
baseball, basketball, boxing, badminton, 
horseshoes, ping-pong, bowling, touch- 
football, soccer, tennis and swimming. 
These findings also confirm the success of 
the athletic clubs as a workable means 
for mass participation in army athletics. 

The athletic club program was designed 
by Captain Lyman O. Anderson, athletic 
officer of the 15th Signal Training Regi- 
ment, to provide recreational sports for 


ull enlisted men in the regiment, and at 
the same time instill in them the spirit of 
competition and the will to win. Emphasis 
is placed on participation and the sport 
of playing, rather than on highly spe- 
cialized competitive activities 

The details of the structure and fune- 
tions of the athletic clubs are relatively 


simple. Each company is organized inte 
an athletic club with the men of each 
company as members. Company coaches, 
chosen on the basis of previous athletic 
experience, interest, initiative and leader- 
ship, guide their various teams in com- 


petition. These coaches attend a coaches’ 
school or clinic, run by the regimental 
athletic office. After a series of lectures, 
demonstrations and movies, if available, 
they are in a much better position to give 
the men in their athletic clubs a sound 
working knowledge of their given sports. 
Each company commander has one of his 
officers direct the activities of the com- 
pany coaches and the clubs. These offi- 
cers and athletic club directors, work m 
conjunction with the battalion athletic 
officers, who co-ordinate all athletic ac- 
tivities of the companies. The regimental 
athletic office plans its program consider- 
ing the season, interest of the men, time 
and facilities available. 

The 15th’s athletic center, headquar- 
ters of the regimental athletic office and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WAGGETT, AL, Captain, Army Air Forces. 
Mbletic Director, West Texas St. College. 


PALEY, A. B., Lieut., Navy. 
Baseball Coach, St. Col. of Washington. 


SOUN, H. J.. Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Davidson College. 


SOND, W. R., Captain, Army. 
Swimming Coach, St. Col. of Washington. 


MITTON, W. H., Lieut. Col., Army Air 


Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, Univ. of Tenn. 


WRKEMAN, RONALD, Lieut. (j.g.), Nevy. 
Basketball Coach, St. Lawrence Univ. 


WURNETT, ROBERT, Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
Basketball Coach, Utah State Agri. College 


CALLAGHAN, JAMES B., Sergeant, Army 
Air Forces. 
Football Coach, W. Va. St. Tchrs. College. 


CLARK, GORDON, Navy. 
Athletic Director, Univ. of the South. 


CLEMENS, BEN, Army. 
Basketball Coach, The Citadel. 


CUNKER, CLETUS, Lieut. [(j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Univ. of South Dakota. 


CLOGSTON, ROY, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, St. Lawrence Univ. 


COLEMAN. A. M., 
Forces. 
Football Coach, Abilene Christian Col. 


COWLES, O. B., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Dartmouth College. 


CURTICE, JACK, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Texas Col. of Mines. 


DOWELL, G. C., Ensign, Naval Air Division. 
Track Coach, Texas Tech. 


ist Lieut., Army Air 


® EDENS, MARION C.., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 






Football Coach, Tusculum College. 


ERSKINE, ROBERT, Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Marquette Univ. 


FAUROT, L., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Wrestling Coach, Univ. of Washington. 


POY, RICHARD, Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Vt. St. Normal School. 


HATFIELD, G. ELLIOT, Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, New York St. Col. for 
Tehrs. 


HICKEY, JOHN J., Lieut. (j.c.), Navy. 
Track Coach, St. Peter's College. 


HOOSER, HOBART, Lieut. (j.g.), Nevy. 
Aust. Football Coach, Univ. of Tennessee. 


HUFFFMAN, BERL, Ist Lieut. Army. 
Basketball Coach, Texas Tech. 


% JORDAN, NANCE, Lieut., Navy. 
Baseball Coach, Middle Tenn. St. Col. 


%& KEENE, ROY S., Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Football Coach, Willamette University. 


%& KERN, W. F., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, West Virginia Univ. 


% KITTS, J. R., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Va. Poly. inst. 


te KLORES, STAN, Lieut, Nevy. 
Baseball Coach, Northwestern University. 


% KOLF, BOB, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Oshkosh St. Tchrs. Col. 


%& LAIRD, G. F., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Va. Poly. Inst. 


% LANTZ, EVERETT, Ensign, Navy. 
Wrestling Coach, University of Wyoming. 


% LEE, H., Lieuwt., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Utah State Agri. Col. 


%&e McALLISTER, DON, Captain, 
Forces. 
Football Coach, Norwich University. 


%& McCORMICK, H. J., Lieut., Navy. 
Director of Phys. Ed., Univ. of Wyoming. 


% MacDONALD, JOHN B., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Hofstra College. 


te MARTIN, GEORGE, Ensign, Navy. 
Wrestling Coach, University of Wis. 


% MATHIS, A. E., Lieut. {j.g.), Navy. 
Wrestling Coach, Washington & Lee Univ. 


% MECHAM, MILTON, Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Weber College. 


%& MEINHOLD, ARTHUR, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Brooklyn Poly. Inst. 


%& MERRICK, ED, Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Univ. of Richmond. 


%& MILLER, J. B., Major, Army. 
Director of Phys. Ed. Univ. of Tulsa. 


%& MONTGOMERY, V. E., Major, Army. 
Director of Athletics, S. D. So. St. Normal 
Collage. 


% MOONEY, JAMES, Navy. 
Baseball Coach, E. Tenn. St. College. 


te MORRIS, A. B., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Abilene Christian Col. 


%& MORTENSON, HAROLD, Army. 
Football Coach, Nebraska Central Col. 


%& MURRELL, William, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Univ. of Tenn. 


%& MUSICANT, ARTHUR, Army. 
Basketbal! Coach, Brooklyn College. 


%& NELSON, THOMAS B., Corporal, Army. 
Football Coach, Allen University. 


Army Aijr 





This roster represents a partial list of coaches now in the service. The first of this list appeared in the January, 1943, 
issue. Additional names will be printed in subsequent issuss. Witchell-Sheill Company, 1635 Auguste Boulevard, Chicago. 


Copyright, 1943, Witchell-Sheil] Company 





Gontinuing She Roster of ‘Coaches tn Sewice 


% OLSON, L. A., Lieut. (j.g.), Nevy. 
Football Coach, Augustana College. 


PETZ, H. G., Lieut. Col., Army. 
fatramural Director, Univ. of Nebraska. 


ROHRBOUGH, A. F., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, W. Va. St. Tchrs. Col. 


RUSSELL, LLOYD, Ensign, Navy. 
Football Coach, No. Tex. St. Tchrs. Col. 


SAXON, MACK, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Texas Col. of Mines. 


SHOEMAKER, PERRON, Army. 
Basketball Coach, Univ. of Chattanooga. 


SMITH, CHARLES D., Ist Lieut., Army. 
Director of Athletics, Guilford College. 


SMITH, CLYDE, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, La Crosse St. Tchrs. Col. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

% SMITH, RILEY, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Washington & Lee Univ. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


SPANN, JAKE, Chief Petty Officer, Navy. 
Football Coach, Southwestern Inst. of Tech. 


TORNEY, JOHN, Lieut., Navy. 
Swimming Coach, Univ. of Washington 


VANDERHOFF, KENNETH, Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Utah St. Agri. Col. 


VAN METER, LESLIE, 2nd Lieut., Army. 
Football Coach, West Texas State Col. 


VEST, GEORGE, Ist Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
Basketball Coach, S. W. Tex. St. Tchrs. Col. 


WEAVER, J. H., Lieut., Navy. 
Athletic Director, Wake Forest College. 


*%& WELCH, F. G., Captain, Army. 
Football Coach, Kansas St. Tchrs. College. 


%& WHEREATT, EDWARD G., Lieut., Navy. 
Athletic Director, Superior St. Tehrs. Col. 


%& WILLIAMS, RANKIN, Ist Lieut., Civil Air 
Patrol. 
Director of Athletics, S$. W. Inst. of Tech. 


%& WILSON, WILFORD, Ensign, Navy. 
Football Coach, Fairmont St. Col. 


%& WINOGRAD, SAMUEL, Army. 
Baseball Coach, Col. of the City of N.Y. 


%& WOLFF, ALLIE, Ensign, Navy. 
Boxing Coach, Cornell University. 


*% WOOD, W. A., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, N. C. State College. 


%& WOODSEN, W. B., Lieut. Navy. 
Football Coach, Hardin-Simmons Univ. 


& YOUNGWORTH, CARL E., Captain, Army. 
Director of Athletics, Yankton College. 


%& YUNEVICH, ALEX., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Alfred University. 


%& ZUGENFUSS, GEORGE, Ensign, Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Whitman College. 
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PETERSEN 


PETERSEN & CO 
356! BAYNTON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 44. PA 











PROGRESSIVE 
BASKETBALL 


EVERETT S. DEAN 
Stanford University 
California 


These are excerpts from three of the 
many similar yoyo hy ~ received 
in response to the ing of Progressive 
Basketball. 

"I believe this book is the most clearly 
written of any in the field. The offense 
is applicable to any high school offense 
and is thoroughly explained and di- 

; the defense is treated like- 
wise. If a basketball coach were to have 
but ONE book, this should be it. It is 
complete, concise and not overdone.” 

Hutton, Basketball Coach, 

ine University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“I have read your book on basketball! 
and can sincerely say it is the finest 
on this subject I have read. I am 
dent it will help both old and young 


Grorce Barst, Director of Basketball. 
University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 
Everett S. Dean 


Stanford University 
CALIFORNIA 

















TRAMPOLINE TUMBLING 
by Larry Griswold 
A Complete and comprehensive manual for 
teechers and students. 
Wlustrated with full line drawings and pho- 
tographs. 


Planographed. .... $1.50 
Larry Griswold —4/? 17th. St NE. Cedar Rapids, lows 
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Putting Competition into the Physical 
Fitness Program 


(Continued from page 9) 


tested for in the Junior Olympics on the 
Pacific Coast a few years ago. It requires 
speed, skillful handling of the ball, and ac- 
curate shooting for a boy to score high in 
this event. We traced a chalk circle on 
the floor, ten feet out from a point directly 
underneath the basket. The contestant 
starts from a position outside the circle, 
dribbles in and shoots, recovers the ball 
after the shot has been made or missed, 
dribbles back out of the circle, turns and 
tries for another shot. Basketball rules 
regarding travelling, double dribbling and 
shooting prevail. Each contestant has one 
minute to try for successful shots. Only 
the shots that are made are counted. We 
established seventeen successful shots and 
forty-one points as par. Two points were 
awarded for each shot made up to ten, and 
three points for each shot thereafter. Thus 
twenty points were awarded for ten suc- 
cessful shots, forty-one points for seven- 
teen. Five boys equalled or broke par. 
The best sophomore performance was six- 
teen shots, four juniors scored seventeen 
and one senior eighteen shots. The aver- 
age for all sophomores was 8.9 shots, jun- 
iors 10, and seniors 9.2. 


High Jump 


In this event five feet three inches were 
established as par. The key for scoring 
was as follows: One point awarded for 
each inch made over three feet, up to four 
feet, thereafter two points for each addi- 
tional one inch. Thus twelve points were 
awarded for a four-foot jump, thirty-six 
points for five feet, and forty-two points 
and par or five feet, three inches. Four 
boys equalled or bettered par. For the 
sophomores five feet, seven inches was 
high, juniors and seniors five feet, three 
inches. 

The average height for sophomores and 
juniors was 51 inches, for seniors 508 
inches. 


8-Pound Shot Put 


We debated for sometime whether the 
standard high school 12-pound shot or an 
8-pound shot should be used in this event. 
Having so many small boys in our classes 
who could not put a 12-pound shot over 
twenty feet, we decided upon an 8-pound 
shot. 

A forty-five foot performance was es- 
tablished as par and good for forty points. 
Two points were awarded for each foot 
beyond twenty-five feet. Thus, the award 
was made of twenty points for a thirty- 
five-foot put and forty points for forty- 
five feet. 

For the sophomores 47 feet 7 inches was 


high, juniors 47 feet 6 inches, and for 
seniors 46 feet 4 inches. The average for 
all sophomores was 33 feet 5 inches, jun- 
iors 34 feet, and for seniors 34 feet 4 
inches. 


200-Yard Indoor Obstacle Run 


This event proved the most interesting 
one of all. The boys wanted to run it time 
and again. We let all the boys practice 
this race several times and took time trials 
before we officially clocked them. Great 
improvement was noted after a few weeks 
of practice. - 

The obstacle course consisted of a horse 
and a buck, four feet high and ten yards 
apart; a sharp turn and two thirty-nine- 
inch fences eight yards apart; another 
sharp turn and three obstacles two feet 
high; a sharp turn and a seven-foot scal- 
ing wall; a turn and a run up a flight of 
sixteen steps to the balcony, a thirty-yard 


sprint and down a similar flight of steps 


and a twenty-yard sprint to the finish. 

The running distance for this event was 
two hundred yards. Thirty-six seconds 
were established as par and a forty-point 
award was made for a par performance. 

After sixty seconds, a point award was 
made for each second improvement down 
to fifty-one seconds, thereafter two points 
for each second. Thus ten points for a 
fifty-one-second performance, thirty-two 
points for forty seconds and forty points 
for a thirty-six-second performance. One 
sophomore, five juniors and one senior 
equalled or excelled par. The best sopho- 
more performance was 35.7 seconds good 
for forty-one points; junior 34.8 seconds, 
forty-two points; and senior 35.5 seconds 
for forty-one points. The average for all 
sophomores was 44.2 seconds, juniors 43.4 
seconds and seniors 42.6 seconds. 

During the competition of eight events, 
thirty boys equalled or bettered par in at 
least one event. Only three boys scored 
par or better in two events and two im- 
proved the par figures in three events. 

High scoring sophomore, Leon Sherard, 
scored a point total of 237 points. Nine 
juniors led by Bennie Rinaldo with 296 
points and Dale Bowers with 293 points 
scored higher point totals than the sopho- 
more leader. Jack Rheingans with 276 
points led the seniors. 

Throughout the test the juniors turned 
in the best performances. That perhaps 
was accounted for by the fact that our 
best athletes were in the junior class, and 
many boys of the athletic type in the sen- 
ior class were in the R. O. T. C. unit of 
350 boys who did not complete the test. 

Naturally most of the high scorers in 
each class are also our best athletes. We 
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are very enthusiastic over the manner in 





which the boys responded in this test and 
are planning on giving it again this year 
and adding two events making it a ten- 
event affair. In their endeavor to cut 
down time in the running events the boys 
were daring, took many chances on taking 
a bad spill, ran to improve their endurance 


and became very expert in going over ob- | 


stacles and scaling the wall. 
All the boys benefited greatly by the 
rugged work. Many found out they had 


athletic ability, which might account for | 


our larger-than-usual squad out for foot- 
ball. 

At the conclusion of the test we gave 
the winners in each class considerable pub- 
licity, awarded them ribbon prizes and em- 
phasized the fact that there was just as 
much honor in being the best physical fit- 


ness student in school as there was in being | 


a varsity football star. 


Boxing in High 
School 


(Continued from page 18) 


44). In any event, the boxer trying to 
lead with a right to the body, gets into 
trouble and catches a couple of unneces- 
sary punches. 

The boxer should always be taught by 
his coach, that, whenever he bends or 
slides to his right, he punches out with 
his left; when he bends or slides to his 
left, he punches out with his right hand. 


This is true with both head and body | 
punches. With the proper drilling, a boxer | 
bends right and hits with his left, bends | 


left and hits with his right. 

After the coach has drilled sufficiently 
the left and right hands to the body, the 
point should be emphasized that his boys 
now have three choices of counters for 
their opponent’s left jab: countering the 
left jab with another left jab (Illustration 
45); slipping the left-jab lead, by bend- 
ing the head to the right and jabbing the 
left to the body (Illustration 46); and 
slipping the left jab lead, by bending the 
head to the left and punching the right 
to the body (Illustration 47). 


Meeting a Pressing 
Defense in the 


Back Court 


(Continued from page 13) 


while 4 dribbles around the screen to his 
spot in the front court. Two cuts to the 
side line, as 5 goes down the middle of the 
front court to the pivot spot and the reg- 
ular offense starts. 

The play, shown in Diagram 11 may be 
used when the guards on 4 and 5 switch 
as the play gets started. 
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When 4 gives | 













































































With boxing recognized by the Armed Forces as a 
vital part of school training and toughening up 
program you'll need these NATIONAL products... 


TRAINING BAGS... parte bal- 
anced ... just the right “feel”... 
built for tough use. Develops accuracy, 
speed, reach and punch. 


SOXING RINGS. 
. . » portable. 


JIM-FELX MATS .. . made of platten 
ponnees layer felt, guaranteed free from 
roken steel punching needles... 
100% safe. Side walls built up square 
. reinforced handles ... extra 
strong covers ... hand tufted every 
Six inches . . . built to stand abuse. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


364-A Marquette Street 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


.. Strong... safe 


SEND FOR 
NEW 
CATALOG 





JOHN J. WALSH 


+ 








1943 Notes | 


Indiana Basket Ball 
Coaching School 


The system of play as used by COACH 
ADOLPH RUPP of the University of Ken- 
tucky. His double pivot attack. The type 
of play as used by COACH GLENN CURTIS 
of Indiana State, featuring his “SPOT” 
game. The speed game of COACH MUR- 
RAY MENDENHALL of Central High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, Champions of 1943. 
Fundamental drills, continuities, and out-of- 
bounds plays, by CLIFF WELLS. 


Zor Our 
Readers 


who wish to save their Ath- 
letic Journals — Order our 
convenient container of spe- 
cial construction which will 
enable you to preserve your 
raat in an orderly and 
convenient manner at a very 
low cost. These containers 











These Notes are now on sale. Send sell for exact cost or $.30 
checks for $1.50 per copy to apiece. Each will hold one 
CLIFF WELLS year's copies. 
Berry Bowl - Logansport, indiana 
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AMERICA’S LEADING 
UNIFORM MAKERS 
HAVE THE NUMBER 
FOR YOUR TEAMS’ TOGS 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'H. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 











the signal for the play to start, 2 sets 

screen back of 4’s guard, while 5 sets an 
inside screen on the same guard. Out of 
this double screen, 4 dribbles and, as the 
guard who was on 5 shifts away from 5 
and picks up 4, quickly passes to 5 wh 
goes around the screen formed by 2. Five 
dribbles down the middle of the court int 
the front court. All other players cut t 


the spots on the floor as indicated by ar- 
rows. 
Diagram 12 shows | setting a screen for 


3, who comes up to meet the pass from 4 
as 5 sets a screen for 4 on the inside 
Should 3 not get open, then 4 may dribble 
around the 3 screen. All other players cut 
to the places in the front court as drawn 


Army Athletic 
Clubs 


(Continued from page 22 


athletic club program, is equipped with 
facilities for boxing, calisthenics, fencing, 
judo, normalizing activities and weight 
lifting. Here the coaching clinics are held 
and the enlisted men of the 15th come 
for answers to sports questions from the 
| staff or the sports library 

The program is intercompany, intra- 
mural competition, with credit given for 
winning, losing and the number of men 
participating. If a team wins a game or 
match, it receives five points for the wit 
plus one for each man engaged. Thus, it 
}can be seen that a company athletic clu 
does not have to be a winner most of the 
time, in order to become the champion 
club, as it may amass points and make 
up for losses by playing more and more 


games. 


This method of scoring encourages the 
mediocre as well as the proficient athlete. 
The mediocre team or individual is not 
discouraged by losing games, for the final 
accumulative score is determined more 
by the number of men participating, than 
by the number of games won. The men 
are encouraged to engage in as many 
sports as possible and are given a wide 
choice to suit varied interests. 

A master percentage log, kept in the 
regimental athletic office by the non-com- 
missioned officer in charge of athletic 
clubs, Corporal Harold F. Gumberich, 
carries the day to day running totals of 
wins, losses and the number of men par- 
ticipating. The figures are computed from 
the reports turned in by both competing 
company athletic clubs. 

REPORT OF ATHLETIC CLUB 
ACTIVITIES 
|Company Reporting 
aes Sport 
ABA RSSE CR e 
Winning Company 
| Winning Score ..... 
| Winning Participation 
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LOOKIT, GANG, A BASEBALL OUTFIT — NOW ALL WE GOTTA DO I5 CLEAR OURSELVES A) 
DIAMONO ANO WE'LL SHOW THOSE MARINES HOW THE NATIONAL GAME 15 PLAYED! 


In the jungles of the Far East — on the desert sands of Africa — 
in the barren wastes of Iceland our boys in the Armed Forces 
are still sports minded. 


Athletic Equipment is a necessity — a means for providing 
relaxation — a change of pace from the tension and hardships 
of their daily tasks. 


if Athletic Equipment is not available to you, remember — it is 
doing a double duty on the home front — the high seas and 
every far flung out-post of the world. 


GoldSmit 


ee EQUIPMENT 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Ordinary mats have tufts “waxed” 
with paraffin. Paraffin dries, peels... 
the tufts unravel, loosen . ... it's the 
beginning of the end of your mat. 
ATLAS-ATHLETIC triple-knotted 
mat tufts are heavily waxed with 
genuine BEESWAX to insure the 
long and useful life of the mat. 
Genuine beeswax will not melt in 
warm weather nor crack in cold. 
It cleaves, adheres and sticks for 
years, holding each and every tuft 
firm, fast and fixed. Remember, no 
mat lasts longer than its tufts. 
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Winning Coach Signature.............. 
Losing Company ...... 
TD, on cannvcsaceesas 
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Losing Coach Signature. ... 
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lith Sig Tng Reg. 
Company Athletic Club Officer 
Note: 1. Report to be filled in-on-the- 
spot after the game, by both 
Companies. 
2. Three signatures necessary even 
in case of forfeit. 

Every week results are stenciled, dis- 
tributed to each company, and posted 
on every bulletin board, stimulating com- 
petition and keeping interest alive. At the 
end of the month, the company athletic 
club with the greatest total number of 
points in each battalion is awarded the 
battalion championship and the company 
athletic club with the greatest number 
of points in the regiment is awarded the 
regimental championship. In addition, 
battalion champions are selected in the 
major sports, designated by the regi- 
mental athletic office the first of each 
month, by a series of elimination tourna- 
ments. In September, basketball, six-man 
touch football and volleyball were major 
sports. 

All of these champions are given offi- 
cial recognition by the regimental com- 
mander, Colonel Frank H. Curtis, in the 
form of company guidon streamers at 
impressive ceremonies during regimental 
parades. This recognition has a very 
healthy effect on the men, for it builds 
individual, company, battalion and regi- 
mental esprit de corps. 

This comprehensive program involving 
many companies and thousands of men 
could not be run smoothly without the 
trained personnel in the 15th regimental 
athletic office. Fortunately for the 15th, 
the officer in charge is Captain Lyman O. 
Anderson, who has a wide professional 
background in athletic direction. He was 
the athletic coach at Elgin, North Da- 
kota, and was for four seasons the direc- 
tor of St. Paul’s Y. M. C. A. canoe trip 
program and assistant director of ath- 
letics. He is one of the army’s foremost 
exponents of judo, an able director and 
coach. It was Captain Anderson who cen- 
ceived the idea of army athletic clubs, 
an innovation in government issue ath- 
letic training, and has put the program 
on a successful working basis. 

The non-commissioned officer in charge 
of the 15th’s athletic club program, Cor- 
poral Harold F. Gumberich, was well 
chosen for the job. Prominent as an ama- 
teur athlete in the New York Athletic 
Club, Corporal Gumberich has been out- 
standing as an athlete and lecturer in 
swimming, track, and boxing. His profes- 
sional coaching experience in swimming, 
gymnastics and other sports enables him 
to run the program with professional dig- 
nity. Besides his directive duties, Corporal 


Gumberich coaches various activities at 
the 15th’s athletic center and enjoys a 
popularity won by his intimate interest 
in his work. 

A leading middleweight contender, Cor- 
poral Tommy Yarosz, brother of Teddy 
Yarosz, one-time world champion, serves 
is boxing coach to many anxious-to-learn 
soldiers. Corporal Yarosz is well known 
for his splendid supervised conditioning 
program at the 15th’s athletic center 
Once a month, he puts on a big boxing 
show with his more advanced students 
These shows are enthusiastically received 
by thousands of soldier spectators. 

A major leaguer, Sergeant Don Rich- 
mond, of the Philadelphia Athletics, de- 
votes his talents to instructing coaches 
in baseball and basketball clinics, and 
eoaching various sports in the athletic 
center. Sergeant Richmond is a non-com- 
missioned officer in charge of the 15th’s 
athletic program. His regimental baseball 
and basketball teams have displayed fine 
sportsmanship and athletic prowess in the 
many well-attended games. 

These men who comprise the 15th’s 
athlctic staff are able to make very defi- 
nite professional contributions, because 
of their athletic training and experience 
Their names alone serve as an attraction 
to the countless sport-minded soldiers in 
the 15th. The participants enjoy much 
personal satisfaction in receiving boxing 
lessons from Tommy Yarosz and base- 
ball and basketball tips from Don Rich- 
mond of the Philadelphia A. C. The men 
have a personal feeling of importance, 
and gain knowledge, when Captain Ander- 
son gives personal demonstrations in 
judo, and when Hal Gumberich shows 
them personally how to pick up the 
weights. 

The athletic club program is well re- 
ceived and indorsed by the regimental 
headquarters. First Lieutenant Donald L 
Day, Regimental Judge Advocate, wrote 
in a report to the Second Service Com- 
mand— 

“This command has developed a unique 
athletic program, in addition to special 
services activities mentioned, which we 
feel certain has a definite bearing on the 
low percentage of AWOLS and deserters 
within the regiment. 

“It was decided that, if the athletic 
program was to accomplish its avowed 
purpose, i.e. to build high morale and 
prevent breaches of discipline, it must 
reach as many men as possible. With this 
im mind the athletic club program was 
organized. Under this plan each company 
became an athletic club with an organized 
program. Intercompany and intramural 
tournaments were established in a wide 
range of sports in order to encourage 
as large a participation as possible. Points 
were awarded for individual participation 
and for the winning and losing teams. 
Here again the criterion used in granting 
points places the emphasis on participa- 
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tion and the sport of playing, rather 
than placing the emphasis on highly spe- 
cialized competitive activities. 

“In an appropriate ceremony in con- 
junction with the regimental parade, an 
award is given each month to the com- 
pany which earns the most points in the 
athletic club program. Awards are also 
given to companies for excelling in other 
activities such as inspections, parades, 
ete. 

“Athletic club sports which were en- 
gaged in by the men of the regiment 
during the month of September, 1943, 
include the following: softball, baseball, 
basketball, boxing (including a large box- 
ing show), horseshoes, ping-pong, swim- 
ming, badminton, bowling and touch foot- 
ball. 

“Approximately 60 per cent of the men 
in the regiment participated in one or 


more of these sports.” 

Colonel Frank H. Curtis, while an- 
nouncing the awards to the companies 
at a regimental parade for excellence in 
athletic activities, made these closing re- 
marks: 

“During the month of July, each com- 
pany in the 15th Signal Training Regi- 
ment has been actively engaged in inter- 
company sports through participation in 
the athletic club program. Each company 
has provided itself with recreational 
sports and in addition, has exhibited that 
competitive spirit and will to win which 
makes the American soldier distinguished 
and successful in battle. The regimen- 
tal commander officially recognizes the 
achievements of these company athletic 
elubs, and enjoins all companies to con- 
tinue to fully participate in all activities 
and athletics which will instill the fight- 


ing spirit in the American soldier 

The army athletic club program, as de- 
veloped in the 15th Signal Training Regi- 
ment, promises to offer a workable means 
for mass participation in athletics, not 
only to camps and posts in the armed 
forces of the United States, but also to 
colleges and high schools. In outfits where 
the training schedule does not include 
athletics on the program, the army ath- 
letic club set-up may be used to provide 
recreational sports for participants on 
their own time. The success of the athletic 
clubs in the 15th Signal Training Regi- 
ment at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, 
indicates that many opportunities lie open 
for athletic officials, military or civilian, 
whose job is to build esprit de corps in 
their organization, to reach the majority 
of their members with the minimum 
amount of difficulty. 


Standards for Swimming Fitness 


By Edward J. Shea 


Department of Physical Education, Emory University 


of fitness, the elements of which co- 
incide with those of general physical 
fitness. 

In attempting a definition of physical 
fitness Larson’ has recognized two major 
problems, both of which merit considera- 
tion here. In an interpretation of the re- 
sults of the measurements, we specifically 
define swimming fitness in terms of the 
various constituents that are involved 
within the activity. It is certain that 
strength, endurance, speed and power, 
body control, and flexibility are essential 
factors contributing toward efficient per- 
formance in swimming skills of a nature 
used to indicate swimming fitness. The 
establishment and isolation of these con- 
stituents have as their basis the various 
scientific studies in the aquatic field, some 
of which are cited here. The combination 
of such constituents into a test that meas- 
ures the swimming fitness of an individual 
has diagnostic value in proportion to their 
reliability, validity, and objectivity find- 
ings. 


G stiios, fitness represents a type 


Selection of Swimming Fitness Items 


The selection of the items in the swim- 
ming fitness tests are on the basis of their 
proven validity toward the elements rep- 
resented and reference toghe sources listed 
will readily substantiate statements pre- 
sented. Standards are arranged on the 
basis of what is thought to be desirable 
for Emory University students. On the 
basis of work with this group of college 
men, it is assumed that such standards 
approximate a normal and fairly wide dis- 
tribution. 
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The over-all physical constituents are: 
endurance (measures of circulatory-res- 
piratory efficiency), speed and power, 
flexibility, and co-ordination. 

Cureton? has presented evidence that 
speed and endurance swimming perform- 
ances parallel greater fleribility in the ma- 
jor joints. This aspect of physical fitness 
is easily measured by tests of trunk flexion, 
trunk extension, and ankle and shoulder 
flexibility. Bodily movements are exe- 
cuted more efficiently when the parts with- 
in a joint are allowed to function to their 
fullest range. Such complete movements 
definitely contribute to a more satisfac- 
tory performance when permitted to work 
to their optimum mechanical advantage. 
The tightening of ligaments in certain con- 
tact positions of the joint surfaces operate 
to modify the movements or to influence 
the direction of the movement. The posi- 
tion of muscles about a joint and the in- 
tervening soft parts restrain, to a greater 
extent, most movements about the major 
joints.* Such influences are modifiable 
through exercises within a physical fitness 
program and because their influence on 
ultimate performance in swimming is sig- 
nificant, attention to measures of flexibility 
warrants consideration in these types of 
tests. 

Endurance swimming requires real con- 
ditioning of the circulatory-respiratory 
system. A study conducted by McCurdy 
and Larson * shows definite trends in cor- 
relation between organic efficiency and ac- 
tual performance in swimming the 440 
yards; the poorer performances indicat- 
ing a lower grade of cardio-vascular effi- 
ciency. Validity measures from this study 
significantly differentiated between physio- 


logically good and poor groups and corre- 
late highly as well with endurance on the 
basis of significant criterion correlations. 
The physiological criterion measures used 
were, sitting diastolic pressure, breath 
holding twenty seconds after exercise, vital 
capacity, and standing pulse pressure di- 
vided by standing systolic pressure. The 
correlation of these items to the endurance 
criterion was .6433. The selected com- 
bination of items for endurance correlated, 
6772. These measures, of course, apply 
only to those of the ability of Springfield 
College swimmers. 

Cureton® recognized the need for a 
quick reliable test for a measurement of 
endurance in swimming utilizing only a 
stopwatch in place of the more compli- 
cated McCurdy-Larson circulatory-respi- 
ratory efficiency test. Following his ob- 
servations on Olympic and other champion 
performers, a “drop-off” endurance test 
was devised. The sprint time for a sixty- 
foot or seventy-five-foot distance seemed 
to represent a good measure of speed and 
the drop-off index over a distance of one 
hundred yards, a good indication of en 
durance. He stated that “in a large group 
of medium-to-poor swimmers, speed and 
endurance were not significantly related to 
each other, the two qualities being differ- 
ent and required in almost equal propor- 
tions for success inasmuch as a swimmer, 
poor in endurance will have poor time for 
one hundred yards, regardless of his speed 
for a short distance, and a swimmer poor 
in speed, but with good endurance, will 
also be handicapped; the ideal is to have 4 
high rating in both.” The test devel- 
oped reflects the physiological status of 
individuals as it correlated 0.74 with 
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McCurdy-Larson’s index of physiological 
fitness for endurance swimming. 

Co-ordination, as an essential element 
for the successful execution of a complex 
bodily movement, is well established and 
a desirable feature in a consideration of 
requisites in physical fitness measures. 
Wilson * has shown that such an element 
involves the fundamentals of direction, 
force, and time and can be measured in 
all of its practical aspects. He proves that 
velocity tests give high correlation with 
swimming performance and are of great 
practical value. Coaches of competitive 
swimmers recognize the tremendous value 
of co-ordination as being highly essential 
in sprint swimmers. This co-ordination is 
thought to be a part of the neurological 
make-up of the individual. A measure- 
ment of such a trait is of value in a fitness 
test in determining the present status of 
the participants. The average per cent 
error in predicting the true time in the 
crawl stroke, knowing the speed of the legs 
alone and the speed of the arms alone was 
7.2 per cent, thus stressing the importance 
of velocity tests. 

Lux" in a study of breath holding states 
that ability to hold the breath is related 
to physical condition, ability to withstand 
accompanying discomfit, and will power 
or determination. Variations of breath 
holding time and alveolar composition are 
due to such factors. An individual's abil- 
ity to compile a maximum oxygen debt 
has a very high relationship with physical 
condition. Lux states that the inability to 
hold the breath is due to the attainment 
of a certain carbon dioxide percentage in 
the alveolar air rather than a deficiency 
of oxygen. We are certain that the anaero- 
bie phase of the chemical process of mus- 
cular contraction following the complete 
utilization of the aerobic phase will deter- 
mine greatly the individual’s oxygen debt. 
Since the relationship to general physical 
condition is high, we have a direct means 
of measuring such capacity. It has been 
clearly shown that oxygen debt can be in- 
ereased through intensified swimming.* 
Underwater swimming for distances offers 
an excellent means of measurement. 

It is possible to select a substantial 
grouping of items that are indicative of 
body control or watermanship. However, 
after some experimentation, it was decided 
that the degree of skill essential for the 
successful execution of these measures was 
so high that this constituent was unwar- 
ranted in tests of this type. Strength is 
reflected in various tests of swimming, but 
as yet we have not isolated the factor 
aione in measurements of swimming skills. 
An individual may demonstrate a high 
degree of bodily strength out of the water, 
vet be quite inefficient in its application 
in an actual swimming performance. 


Limitations 
There is no question that a high degree 
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of physical fitness is essential for the suc- 
cessful execution of the items involved. 
Without a firm foundation of the funda- 
mentals in swimming skills, one could not 
register as high on the tests as would be 
possible. For example, the correction of 
technique in stroke mechanics and the 
utilization of a knowledge of turns on walls 
would influence a performance somewhat. 
The tests are not indicative of what an 
individual’s ability might be in the funda- 
mental activities of running, jumping, 
climbing, etc. It would be of interest to 
know the correlation between abilities of 
men in general physical fitness tests and 
tests of swimming fitness. How much 
would a strenuous type of training and 
conditioning program in swimming con- 
tribute toward raising the level of a man’s 
efficiency in tests involving a high degree 
of endurance in the fundamentals of run- 
ning, jumping, climbing, etc.? Other fac- 
tors which make for success in swimming 
such as body build, strength, mechanics, 
and skills are omitted. 

A high degree of organic efficiency is 
essential to meet conditions that are pres- 
ent in war-time situations. This type of 
physical efficiency is measurable in events 
of the nature within the swimming fitness 
tests. 


Relation to War-time Aquatics 


It may be contended that tests of swim- 
ming fitness should measure fitness of « 
highly organic type, eliminating tests in- 
volving a high degree of skill. Items se- 
lected to measure body control demand, 
to a great extent, a mastery of aquatic 
skill and as such are highly inadequate in 
tests designed purely to measure aquatic 
fitness. However, the adaptation of aqua- 
tic instruction toward the necessities of 
war have, to a great extent, focused at- 
tention on the need for changed objectives 
within this field. The ability to swim over 
greater distances, support oneself for long 
periods of time, and the mastery of a 
number of skills which allow for the main- 
tenance of human life under varied situa- 
tions have assumed values of tremendous 
importance. While physiological function 
is basic to ability in tests of swimming 
fitness, we cannot completely ignore those 
items which have proven their value in 
relation to war-time aquatics. Underwater 
swimming, treading water, and tests of 
body control or watermanship are items 
which are characterized for their utilitar- 
ian value. Humanitarian skills, familiar in 
life-saving courses such as the various 
carries and the use of auxiliary equipment, 
are quite desirable and can be measured 
for effectiveness in terms of time or dis- 
tance, 

Individuals who rank high on the swim- 
ming fitness test, however, would experi- 
ence little or no difficulty in mastering a 
series of skills of humanitarian value. 
When the level of a person’s swimming 





ability is raised to a satisfactory status, 
he cap rapidly progress in tests of a com- 
plicated nature. For this reason the test 
has considerable diagnostic value. 


Interpretation and Implications of 
Results of the Tests 


Experienced instructors can easily class- 
ify an individual’s swimming ability by 
the use of « few simple tests. Standards 
of swimming fitness are utilized to describe 
the constituents of fitness of the Emory 
University students on the basis of their 
status in regard to swimming ability. The 
results, in terms of satisfactory or unsat- 
isfactory, will definitely serve as an index 
in determining those requiring work of a 
conditioning nature. 

Standards have been arranged utilizing 
data gathered on this group of college 
men and represent performances consid- 
ered desirable for them. The tests do not 
constitute the core of the aquatic program 
but only as a means of determining pres- 
ent status, as well as differentiating be- 
tween good and poor groups. They may 
represent achievement performances for 
the more deficient groups. 

Instruction of a nature which attempts 
wholly to equip men with a knowledge oi 
swimming skills necessary to meet with 
situations in their war-time experiences is 
a wholesome process, but would be en- 
tirely superfluous, if the level of a person's 
swimming ability is not sufficiently high 
to enable him to master such techniques 
All men should be conditioned to exceed 
the “unsatisfactory” ranking 


Procedures on Administration 


1. Organizational Units—Depending up- 
on the swimming facilities available the 
event on hand, the amount of equipment, 
and the use of a split-second stop watch 
will determine to a large extent the num- 
ber of individuals that can be tested at 
any one time. It should be easily possible 
to test four or five persons at a time in 
such events as the 440-yard swim, the 25- 
yard free style, and the 100-yard free 
style with the use of a split-second watch. 
If the size of the deep area of the pool is 
adequate, ten, fifteen, or more could be 
tested on the tread-water event. Items 
measuring flexibility may be completed on 
the pool side with the use of a sliding 
caliper. 

2. Equipment Necessary—Stop watch— 
1/10 second hand split timer; strips of 
cloth or 18-inch lengths of string; record 
sheets; 30”-sliding caliper. 

3. Sequence of Tests—lIt is necessary to 
consider the adequate combination ol 
events in a logical order to assure the 
best performances demanded of the swim- 
mers. The best possible records could 
hardly result from an individual attempt- 
ing the 440-yard swim, underwater swim 

(Continued on page 38) 
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JOHN T. RIDDELL, 





TEL. ARMITAGE 7702-03 
1259 NORTH WOOD ST.. CHICAGO, 22 








December 1, 1943 
Dear Coach: 


We wanted to keep in touch with you through the duration, 
although we were limited in equipment, about which to write you. 
We, therefore, hit upon the idea of passing on a little informa-— 
tion to you through our illustrated stories on Footwork in Sports. 

We do not presume to be experts on the technique of foot- 
work required in the various sports, we only supply the shoes 
that make good footwork possible. Specialists in the coaching 
of the sports cooperated with us in furnishing the information 
supplied through the year. 

In addition to the distribution of thousands of copies 
supplied through the medium of this publication, hundreds of 
requests for reprint copies have reached us. These have come 
from Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, Mexico, from every state in 
the United States, by V mail from overseas and from many army 
camps and naval stations. 

Footwork in sports has had many and varied uses as quota- 
tions from the following letters show: 

"Send as many as possible of the reprint copies of your 
Footwork in Sports. These will be placed aboard transports going 
to overseas theaters of war." 

"Your Footwork in Sports helps to get points across to the 
boys that no amount of explaining can do." 

"Your Footwork in Sports is of use in the Navy physical 
education classes which I am teaching at the University." 

"I have received the five sets of Footwork in Sports which 
I requested and I shall make good use of them in my summer play- 
grounds." 

"Your Footwork in Sports is helpful in our physical fitness 
program and in our gymnasium classes." 

"Thank you for what your company is doing for physical 
fitness and physical education through your series of footwork 
pictures." 

We are planning to give you a Track series. Watch for de— 
tailed announcements in future issues. 

Very truly yours, 


ae LAY. (Cask 


P.S.—In addition to athletic shoes of all types, we make 
piastic helmets, molded basketballs, footballs and volley balls. 
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1944 MUST MEET T 




















* Old Father Time is about to ring down the curtain on one of the most unusual 
years in sports history. 
Sports historians of the future, looking back on 1943, will mark it as the year 
* that the American public erased for all time any doubt that athletic games are an 
integral part of American life. 
* They will mark 1943 to honor college and prep athletic officials and other 
8 prep 
sports leaders for having the courage of their conviction that athletic games on the 
me home front are an asset to a nation at war. 
They will point to 1943 as the year that military and naval officials voiced the 
almost unanimous opinion that youngsters trained in American athletics make 
* better fighting men because of their sports experience. 
They will cite 1943, too, as the year during which seventeen- and eighteen- 
* year-old boys on college football gridirons proved that they could compete phys- 
ically in rough and tumble activity with older men, to offer substantiation to Army 
and Navy officials who were convinced that youngsters of this age make better 
fighting men than fellows up in their thirties. 
They will remember 1943 as a banner year in American sports. 
* But what about 1944? 
The job for 1944 in sports should be easier than it was in 1943. Nineteen- 
* forty-four can coast on the momentum developed in 1943, but it must not. Rather 
1944 should utilize the momentum of 1943 as an impelling force to do an ever 
* greater job through athletic games for our American civilization. 
x THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, IN 
* a * * * * * * * * xi * 
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Most of the job will be done on the college and high school campuses, the a 
spawning ground of athletic games which serve this country so well in time of war. 
College and high school athletic officials must do a job in 1944 that will mark * 
that year as the one in which all male students—and girl students, too—had the 
opportunity through athletic games to attain a physical fitness and, more impor- 
tant, that competitive spirit, which will serve our nation well for the duration and * 
in the post-war world. 
Varsity sports, of course, will remain on the college and prep school scene to * 
give the best of our youngsters a chance to excel physically and competitively in 
intercollegiate and interscholastic rivalry, providing national and local sport spec- ~ 
tacles which rally the American people to a wholesome interest in youth. 
But varsity sports, too, must provide the funds and the stimulus for widespread “ 
intramural activity in football, basketball, baseball, track, wrestling, boxing, swim- 
ming, gymnastics, tennis, and other competitive games, so the entire student body 
can benefit through these sports activities. * 
Nineteen-forty-four must go down in sports history as the year in which col- 
lege and high school coaches took the unqualified stand that theirs is not a job con- * 
fined only to a select few, but a job which embraces the entire student body—to 
the purpose of developing for America a race of youthful supermen and women, * 
who will cherish and guard well that which we are now fighting to save for them. 
1944 must meet the challenge of 1943. * 
ICS SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO x 
xi * * * * * * * * * * * + 
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Standards For Swimming Fitness 


(C’onttnued from page 4) 


for distance, and tread water with hands 
tied in a single class period. It is recom- 
mended that events be combined in an or- 
der similar to the following: 

I’st Period—Underwater swim; tread 
water. 

2nd Period—25-yard free style; 100- 
yard free style; trunk extension; trunk 
flexion; shoulder elevation 

3'rd Period—440-yard swim. 

4. Directions for Administering Tests— 
The results of such a type of test cannot 
be reliable, unless the swimmers are mo- 
tivated to do their very best. A true pro- 
file of physical fitness is not possible, if 
the individuals do not exert a maximum 
effort. Much depends upon the motivat- 
ing influence that the instructor can pre- 
sent prior to the actual testing. 

(a) 440-Yard Swim for Time—Any 
type of standard start may be used, the 
important point being that an accurate 
timing be recorded at the finish of the 
swim. Poor or inefficient swimmers may 
be prone to stop on turns or seek some 
support for rest. This, of course, should 
not disqualify them. 

(b) Underwater Swim for Distance— 
Mark the distance where the head 


surface, but continues to swim on the 
surface, mark distance where the head 
first emerged. Allow the swimmer to take 
his own start. 

(c) Tread Water Hands Tied Behind 
Back—From the safety standpoint, it is 
best not to tie the hands or wrists secure- 
ly. Loop the cloth strips or string around 
the wrists, but allow the swimmer to hold 
the ends in his clenched hands. A good 
sized group may take this test simultane- 
ously. The instructor records the time as 
the performers cease treading, release the 
string and swim to the side of the pool. 
Forty-seven minutes is the maximum time 


allotted. Swimmers must assume a ver- 
tical position. Floating must not be al- 
lowed. 


(d) Trunk Extension—The swimmer 
assumes a prone position, laces his hands 
behind his head. While a partner holds 
his thighs and legs in place, he raises his 
trunk upward to an extremely extended 
position. Measure the height of the chin 
above the floor or table to the nearest 
inch on the sliding caliper. 

(e) Shoulder Elevation—The swimmer 
assumes a prone position, fully extends his 
arms forward and grasps a twelve-inch 


contact with the table or 
raises the ruler as high as possible, his 
arms remaining fully extended. Measure 
to nearest inch on the sliding caliper. 

(f) Trunk Flexion—The swimmer as- 
sumes a sitting position, feet spread about 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart with legs 
fully extended. He laces his hands behind 
his head, and keeping the back of his 
knees in contact with the table or sup- 
port, he bends his trunk forward as far 
as possible. Measure the height of fore- 
head above the support to the nearest 
inch on the sliding caliper 

(zg) 25-Yard Free Style—Use a stand 
ard start and with the use of a stop watch, 
record the time at the completion of the 
distance. 

(h) 100-Yard Free Style—It is of ut- 
most importance that performers swim 
the first 25 vards free style on their way 
to the 100-yard distance in the same time 
as they swam the 25 yards alone. This 
precludes a maximum effort on the first 
length of the swim. If they do not do so, 
they should be stopped and attempt the 
100-yard swim again. A reliable record of 
drop-off endurance cannot be secured in 
any other way. Record the time in sec- 


support, he 

















emerges. If the swimmer comes to the ruler or rod. Keeping his forehead in onds at the end of the 100-yard swim 
7 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 
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Fitness | 440-Yard Underwater | Tread Water | Shoulder Ele- |ro0t Flesion| .25-Yard 100-Yard Drop-Off Fitness 
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Circle Score when making record e.g. 25-yard free style = 15 sec., fifty-eight etc. 
Drop-off Index—time for 100-yard free style minus (time for 25 yard free style x 4) e.g. 100 yard free style =66 sec 


Drop-off Index —66—(15 <4) =6 sec 


Swimming Fitness Rating <sum of 8 circled scores +8 (average) 
Select all times and distances that most nearly approximate actual performances. 


; 25 yard free style = 15 sec 
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(i) Drop-Off Endurance—Multiply the 
25-yard free style time by 4 and subtract 
the result from the actual 100-yard free 
style time recorded. Example: 100-yard 
free style==66 seconds minus 25-yard 
free style = 15 seconds x 4 (66 — 60 = 6). 
Circle score opposite 6 in the correct col- 
umn. 

(j) Swimming Fitness Index—Sum the 
scores (not the times or distances) and 
divide by 8. Example: 54, 56, 43, 50, 42, 


56, 60 and 51=-412. This divided by 8 
is 51. Circle the score opposite 51 or the 
closest score to 51. 
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Improving Intramural Basketball 


by Use of the Single Dribble 


By Edward R. Abramoski 


Athletic Director, Erie Technical High School 


VERY coach realizes that a boy 
EK, who has the natural ability to 

dribble a basketball is an asset to 
a team, provided of course, the boy has 
along with his ability to dribble, a split- 
second sixth sense of discrimination, as 
to when to employ his dribbling ability, 
and when not to. In my ten years of ex- 
perience, I have found very few boys, who 
have that sixth sense of discrimination. 
Most of them have superiority complexes 
in the dribbling phase of the game, and 
are continually employing it to show off 
their prowess at the expense of their team 
mates, who become subordinates, because 
Mr. Dribbler always has the ball, and fails 
to relinquish it, even when a scoring op- 
portunity develops. Such a boy, usually 
unconscious of his error, is not an asset, 
but a handicap, to his team. 

If you have an intramural basketball 
program, you have undoubtedly witnessed 
many a game, where each team has had a 
boy of the type described above. You are 
also aware of the result. The game does 
not take on the aspect of two teams vying 


for honors, but of two individuals fight- 
ing a duel, with four subordinates to as- 
sist each of them. Team play is lost and 
individual prowess is exhorted. The game 
becomes a disorganized race with Dribbler 
No. 1 racing the ball to the opponents’ 
goal, usually passing up one or more of 
his team mates who are in position to 
score, only to take a wild shot, miss and 
have Dribbler No. 2 come racing back 
with the ball repeating No. 1’s perform- 
ance. Occasionally, when exhaustion over- 
takes them, they will flip a pass to a team 
mate, then retire into the back court and 
recuperate, before renewing the same 
tactics. 

To overcome individual performance, 
and to subordinate it to team play, as 
well as, to develop the art of passing, I 
have found that limiting the dribbler to 
a single dribble, in a restricted area, im- 
proves the passing game, puts all the team 
members on a more equal level, and de- 
velops team work, which after all is one 
of the most fundamental objectives of all 
group games. 
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The restricted area of which I speak 
is the area of the court between the two 
free-throw lines, extended to the side lines 
as shown in the accompanying chart. A 
dotted red line may be used on the floor, 
as it quickly catches the players’ eyes 
(A and A’). 

In the single dribble area, A and A’, the 
player is permitted to dribble the ball 
only once, and then is forced to pass it 
to one of his team mates, or if he is im 
the clear and can not find a receiver, he 
may shoot at the basket. Penalty for the 
infraction of the rule is loss of the ball te 
the opponents out of bounds. However, 
as you will note on the chart, on each end 
of the court, from the free-throw line, to 
the end line, a multiple dribble area, B 
and B', is established where the players 
dribbling is unlimited. Thus, if a player 
receives the ball in the single dribble 
area, and one dribble carries him over 
the dotted restraining line, he may com 
tinue his dribble into the basket, or 
wherever he chooses to go without limit 
to the number of dribbles required to get 
him there. 

This is also true defensively. If a player 
recovers the ball off the board, or inter- 
cepts it in the multiple dribble area, his 
dribbling is unlimited as long as he stays 
within the multiple area. The moment, 
however, he takes more than one dribble 
beyond the dotted restraining line, the 
ball is immediately turned over to his 
opponents out of bounds, at the spot of 
the illegal dribble. 

Several years of experimentation with 
the single dribble rule injected into the 
game, has shown the following results: 

1. It makes intramural basketball more 
interesting to all participants as they be- 
come an active member of the team with 
an opportuaity to aid directly in the 
scoring or to assist by passing to a team 
mate who scores. 
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2. The single dribble rule developes 
team play in that each boy has an op- 
portunity to handle the ball more often 
than under the previous rule and gives 
him a sense of equality with other mem- 
bers of the team. 

3. It develops better players, because 
of greater interdependence of the quintet; 
more boys are given an opportunity to 
show their skill; develops self confidence, 
and it permits individual ingenuity. 

4. Because of the limitation to dribbling 
in the restricted area, passing must be 
resorted to, and is, therefore, unconscious- 
ly stressed and more quickly developed. 

5. The fast break becomes automatic 





as it becomes almost instinctive for the 
man with the ball to pass it ahead to a 
team mate, the moment he crosses the 
dotted restraining line. At the same time, 
the other players realize the importance 
of being up court as quickly as possible, 
to be in a position to receive his pass. 

6. The rule distributes the scoring 
among the various members of the team 
as, other boys than Mr. Dribbler, are 
now in position to take shots and are 
given the ball by their team mates. 

7. The scoring is increased. As the team 
becomes a five-man instead of a one-man 
unit, the players become more difficult 
to check and scoring is increased 


8. Long shots are encouraged, and there- 
fore better “set’’ shooting from a distance 
is promoted. 

9. The entire game from the spectators’ 
point of view is improved, as it gives the 
contest an organized appearance which is 
pleasing to the eye. It eliminates the pell- 
mell, hit-and-miss aspect of a race up and 
down the court, so often found in our 
intramural programs, where the single 
dribble rule is not used. 

1 might add that the use of the single 
dribble rule will improve any basketball 
program, where boys of unequal abilities, 
ind experience participate as members of 
i team. 


Teaching Basketball Defense by 
the Question and Answer Method 


By Cecil R. May 


Basketball Coach, East High School, Aurora, Illinois 


ITH the advent of a trial and a 
W tentative new ruling allowing 

five personal fouls before dis- 
qualification, new approaches in the de- 
velopment of a strong defensive game in 
baskteball are in the making. The em- 
phasis will, in all probability, change from 
& more conservative type to a more ag- 


gressive and gambling type of defensive 
game. 

In the following questionnaire, I have 
attempted to bring out sound principles 
of defensive play that have been repeat- 
edly tested throughout the past fourteen 
years of high school competition. 

Ques. When do you break on defense? 
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Ans. When the ball is on its way to 
being recovered by the opponent. 

Ques. What is your objective on de- 
fense? 

Ans. Prevent the opponent from scor- 
ing set-up shots. 

Ques. When should you stride? 

Ans. When the opponent is breaking 
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at fast speed down the court. 

Ques. When should you shift or glide? 

Ans. When the opponent is moving at 
a slow speed 

Ques. How would you guard a set-up 
shooter? 

Ans. Go up with the shooter, reach and 
bother him, rather than swing at the ball 

Ques. How would you guard a ball- 
handler in the long-shot area? 

Ans. Keep feet parallel, loose enough 
to keep the ball-handler from dribbling 
in, loose distance aids in knocking down 
passe 

Ques. Where is it a bad “boner” to 
commit a foul? 

Ans. In the middle of the floor, or in 
areas where it is foolhardy to be over- 
aggressive, when the ball-handler is out of 
scoring position 

Ques. What is the danger of trying to 
tie up the ball-handler with two on one? 

Ans. A free or unguarded opponent. 

Ques. How would you guard two of- 
fensive men? 

Ans. Keep close watch on the player 
nearer the basket, bluff the ball-handler. 

Ques. When the opponent takes a long 
shot, should you turn and go in front of 
the opponent or pay no attention to him? 

Ans. Keep in front of the shooter as 
he attempts to go in to rebound. 

Ques. Should you see a screen play 
develop or should you concentrate on your 
man? 

Ans. Note the screen develop. Be on 
the alert. 

Ques. Your opponent is tailing the 
basket in possession of the ball. He is a 
right-handed shooter. Where is he the 
most dangerous, when he moves to your 
right or left to shoot? 

Ans. Play strong to his left side. 

Ques. When guarding your man in the 
short-shot area, should your feet be in 
close to the opponent or should you be 
bent over reaching? 

Ans. Keep feet in close to opponent. 

Ques. In a jump ball situation should 
the back defensive player play up even 
with his opponent or drop back two or 
three strides toward the opponent's bas- 
ket? 

Ans. Drop back three or four strides. 

Ques. On a jump ball close to the op- 
ponent’s basket, if your opponent is too 
tall for you to possibly get the tip, what 
should you do, hit the ball going up or 
try to jump with the opponent? 

Ans. Hit the ball going up rather than 
let the opponent score a tip in basket. 

Ques. Should you follow your man 
around the screen or slide through? 

Ans. Slide through. 

Ques. In a jump ball situation should 
you watch the ball or jump when your 
opponent jumps? 

Ans. Watch the ball. 

Ques. If a post player takes a position 
in close to the basket, should you play by 
the side of him? in front of him? or 
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behind the post playing in close? 


Ans. In front of him 

Ques. Your first major objective on 
defense is not to let your man score. What 
kind of shots should you resolve that he 
isn’t going to get? 

Ans. Set-ups 

Ques. Should you approach a_ball- 
handler cautiously in a boxer’s stance or 
feet parallel? 


Ans. Feet parallel, never in a boxer’s 
stance. 
Ques. Is it possible, as a rule, for two 


good defensive players to tie up a good 
ball-handler? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. Should you yell at a shooter or 
keep your mouth shut? 

Ans. Yell. 

Ques. To get possession of a doubtful 
tip, should you get in close to the jumper 
or let your opponent inside of you? 

Ans. In close, next to the jumper. 

Ques. Should you switch or avoid 
screens in the offensive area? 


Ans. Avoid unless the ball-handler is 
shooting. 
Ques. Should you keep the eyes look- 


ing straight ahead or shift the eyes, when 
fronting your man and the ball? 

Ans. Eves straight ahead. 

Ques. Should you watch the ball in 
flight, part of the time, or all the way 
to time a rebound properly? 

Ans. All the time. 

Ques. When there are two opponents 
against you and you are guarding the 
basket, which opponent should you watch 
more closely, the one nearer the basket 
without the ball, or the ball-handler who 
is farther away from the basket? 

Ans. Watch the one nearer the basket. 

Ques. When the ball is in the hands 
of an opponent directly behind you, should 
you front squarely your own man or turn 
and front both? 

Ans. Front squarely your own man. 

Ques——When your opponent is on the 
end, should you take time to locate the 
position of the ball or concentrate on 
watching your man? 

Ans. Note position of the ball. 

Ques. When the opponent is on the 
end without the ball, should you take posi- 
tion behind him, by the side of him, or 
a stride in front of him? 

Ans. A stride in front. 

Ques. When should you switch men 
in the offensive area? 

Ans. When the free ball-handler is 
shooting. 

Ques. When the ball is rebounding 
off of the bankboard, is this a free ball or 
a ball that is in possession of the shooters? 

Ans. A free ball. Go after it hard. 

Ques. Upon the recovery of a rebound, 
should you immediately look for a pass 
or break-fast on a dribble toward the 
side line? 

Ans. Look for a pass. 

Ques. Should you turn your head or 


front the body, when guarding a 
without the ball? 

Ans. Front the body to face both the 
ball and opponent. 

Ques. How would you play an op 
ponent breaking across the floor in the 
offensive area? 

Ans. With the feet in close, beat your 
opponent to the middle of the floor 

Ques. How would you play a dribbler? 

Ans. First out-run the dribbler, and 
force him toward the side line 


Ques. How would you play your op- 
ponent who is breaking in toward the 
basket ? 

Ans. Always stay between the op- 
ponent and the basket. Beat him in 

Ques. How would you play a_ post 
player? 

Ans. By the side of a post player next 


to the ball. If the post is too close to the 
basket, play in front; if the post player 
is too far out, play behind. s 

Ques. When is a pass intercepted? 

Ans. When an opponent passes direct 
to a defensive player. A defense player 
should not leave a strong defensive posi- 
tion to try for an interception 

Ques. How would you play your op- 
ponent on a pressing or forcing defense? 

Ans. Keep close enough at all times 
to be able to touch your opponent 

Ques. On a screen should the defensive 
team mate aid by cutting across, behind, 
or slicing through? 

Ans. Cut across behind. Drop back so 
your team mate that is screened can slide 
through. 

Ques. When your opponent is going 
away from the basket and reaches the 
long-shot area, should you follow close, or 
play loose? 

Ans. Play very close 

Ques. The ball is on its way to an op- 
ponent near you—you have to move out 
of defensive position to try to intercept 
the pass. How should you play? 

Ans. Stay in a strong defensive posi- 
tion. Let the ball come to you. 

Ques. Your opponent is out in front, 
the ball is inside, your opponent starts a 
fast drive in toward the basket, stops 
quickly, fades back out. How would you 
play him? 

Ans. Be alert to play close to him as 
he fades out. 

Ques. Your opponent is under the 
basket on the end—the ball is out m 
front—he breaks out fast to receive a pass. 
How would you play him? 

Ans. Break out in advance and to the 


side of opponent. Close up any possible 


opening for a pass. 
Ques. Your opponent goes in under 
the basket, then breaks out going toward 


the side line away from the ball. How™ 


should you play him? 

Ans. Keep close. Close opening for & 
possible pass to the distance of fifteen 
feet from the basket. Loosen up after 4 
distance of fifteen feet. 
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— What to Expect as a 
Result of Physical 
Training 


W. W. Tuttle, Ph. D. 


Another Method for Taping 
the Ankle Joint 


Wilbur Bohm 


An illustration from the files of the 
Cramer Chemical Company. Left to 
right, Ollie De Victor, University of 
Missouri; A. C. Cornell, University of 
Nebraska, Captain Beryl Taylor, former 
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What to Expect as a Result of 
Physical Training 


By W. W. Tuttle, Ph.D. 
Department of Physiology, University of Iowa 


eal training, whether for improving 

physical condition so that men can 
play a better game of football, or fight 
harder on the field of battle, we some- 
times wonder what should really be ex- 
pected as a result of the procedures in- 
corporated in the program. Regardless of 
what the objectives are, the individuals 
participating in the program undergo sim- 
ilar anatomic and physiologic changes. It 
is Our purpose to point out here some of 
the structural and functional changes 
which we can expect to occur as a result of 
a well-conducted physical training pro- 


| N SETTING up a program of physi- 


gram. 

It must be borne in mind, in assessing 
the results of a physical training program, 
that the degree of change resulting varies, 
because at the beginning of the program 
there are usually wide differences in the 
physical condition of the individuals to be 
trained. It is to be expected that those 
in the poorest condition, when the pro- 
gram is initiated, will change more than 
those who are in better physical condition. 
However, if a physical training program 
fails to bring about improvement, it is 
more likely to be the fault of the program 
rather than the excellent condition of the 
participants at the beginning of the train- 
ing. 


Capacity to Do Work 


The first, and most obvious result of a 
training program is an increase in the ca- 
pacity to do work. Part of this is due to 
an increase in skill; the individual learns 
to use his body more effectively; he be- 
comes more skillful in applying and direct- 
ing muscular force; and he learns how to 
eliminate waste motion and unnecessary 
tensions. In addition, the body becomes 
adapted to working at a higher dynamic 
level. There is a reaction to work which 
tends to carry the recovery process beyond 
the point of mere restoration. 

Recovery from heavy muscular work 
brings about a greater storage of fuel sub- 
stance in the muscle and there is a thick- 
ening and toughening of the walls of the 
individual muscle fibers and the connective 
tissue elements of the muscle as a whole. 
There is also a strengthening of the liga- 
ments and bony structures. In addition, a 
more adequate circulation is established 
within the exercised muscles, thus provid- 
ing for an increased supply of oxygen and 
fuel, as well as a more rapid removal of 
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waste products. 

It is important to remember that an in- 
crease in the capacity to do work occurs 
only if plenty of fuel and tissue-building 
substances are at hand during recovery, 
and if sufficient time is allowed for the 
completion of this process. Exercise itself 
is a destructive process; it is what happens 
during recovery that increases the capacity 
to do work. 


Body Weight 


Physical training tends to cause an in- 
crease in body weight. Although there may 
be some loss, due to the disappearance of 
fat, the net result is a gain in weight. The 
explanation for this change is quite clear. 
It is generally conceded that exercise stim- 
ulates the desire for food, and if the desire 
is satisfied, the amount eaten is in excess 
of the energy requirement. As a result, 
there is an increase in body weight. This 
explains why exercise alone is a poor way 
to reduce body weight. It explains, also, 
why individuals who cease strenuous exer- 
cise abruptly gain weight, unless they ad- 
just their diet to the less strenuous pro- 
gram of exercise. 


The Weight Chart 


The weight chart serves a useful purpose 
in the training program. By the keeping 
of daily records, both before and after ex- 
ercise, a good account of the response of 
the participants to the training program 
is furnished. For example, a case of con- 
sistent weight loss may serve as a clue to 
a defect in individual training, either as 
to training rules or impending ill health. 


Respiration 


Although there is some difference of 
opinion, recent experiments, carried out 
through extended periods of training, 
where ordinary healthy young men served 
as subjects, showed that the training 
caused no significant changes in resting 
respiratory rates. Regardless of the extent 
and effectiveness of a physical training 
program, significant changes in respiratory 
rate are not to be expected. 

On the other hand, physical training 
does increase vital capacity very promptly. 
One must remember, however, that indi- 
viduals who are physically well trained 
ean not be accurately separated from those 
who are not, on the basis of vital capacity. 


The reason for this is that by practicing 
deep breathing, one can increase his vital 
capacity without participating in any oth- 
er type of training. 

Another significant change to be ex- 
pected as regards the effect of physical 
training on respiration is an increase in 
breath-holding time. This result is im- 
portant, not only because it is an index to 
the development of the respiratory sys- 
tem, but also, it is regarded in many quar- 
ters as an index to good general health 
It might be added that individuals in good 
physical training should be able to hold 
their breath for approximately seventy 
seconds. 


Blood Pressure 


We have been led to believe that blood 
pressure reacts favorably to physical train- 
ing. Some have been inclined to overlook 
the fact that resting blood pressure is, for 
the most part, a fixed thing, except as it 
changes with such factors as age and dis- 
ease. When the factors responsible for the 
maintenance of resting blood pressure are 
considered we naturally come to this con- 
clusion. Notwithstanding the fact that 
isolated cases have been reported in which 
blood pressure was apparently reduced by 
physical training, this is not typical of 
what happens .to the average individual. 
As a rule, neither systolic nor diastolic 
blood pressure is changed significantly as 
a result of physical training. 


Heart Rate 


One may reasonably expect that an ef- 
fective physical training program will 
cause a significant reduction of the resting 
heart rate. This decrease is, on the average 
about ten beats per minute. It should be 
stated, however, that physiologic adjust- 
ments do not necessarily mean improve- 
ment in athletic performance, since it is 
generally recognized that a training pro- 
gram may cause maximum physiologic ad- 
justments without any improvement in 
athletic performance. 

There is a tendency on the part of some 
to believe that physical training alters the 
increase in heart rate due to exercise. This 
does not occur, since it has been demon- 
strated that the increase in heart rate due 
to exercise remains about the same, re- 
gardiless of the individual’s state of physi- 
cal training. What actually happens is 
that, since the resting heart rate becomes 
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significantly lower, the maximum rate ob- 








tained due to a standard exercise is less. 
But if the actual increase in pulse rate 1s 
considered per se, it is found to vary but 
little with the state of physical training. 

It should also be emphasized that there 
is a low correlation between the actual in- 
crease in heart rate due to exercise, and 
resting rate. For example, an individual 
with a resting rate of fifty may have an 
increase in heart rate due to exercise, of 
sixty beats, while another with the same 
resting heart rate value may experience 
an increase of only twenty-five beats. It 
is the consensus that a good heart is one 
which increases in rate promptly due to 
exercise, and which slows promptly after 
the bout of exercise is over. 








Relation Between Athletic Performance 
and Physiologic Adjustments 


As shown by data presented by Jokl 
and others, we are coming to believe that 
physical and physiologic standards are 
largely independent of each other. In oth- 
er words, an improvement in sprinting, 
speed swimming, etc. is not necessarily 
proportional to changes in such items as 
vital capacity and resting heart rate 

Posture 

There is considerable evidence that 
physical training brings about postural 
changes. The participants increase in 
height and trunk length. These increases 





in case of the adult are not the result of 
real growth, but rather are due to the - 
straightening of the spine, and to other 
skeletal adjustments. Although the pos- 
tural changes are small, the net result is 
a tendency to create a better condition for 
the functioning of the organs in the chest 
and abdominal cavity. 

In general, we may expect a well-con- 
ducted physical training program to result 
in an increase in the capacity to do work, 
and in various adjustments of the body 
to exercise. The physiologic changes do 
not necessarily run parallel to improve- 
ment in athletic performance, however, be- 
cause a good natural performer may have 
a greater capacity for making bodily ad- 
justments than one not so good. 


The College’s Part in the 
Army Training Program 


By Phil Sarboe 


Coach of Football and Track and Athletic T rainer Washington Central College, Ellensburg 


S explained in the preceding article 
(November issue) the exercises 


given in that article and concluded 
in this, are used to prepare aviation cadets 
in the army for flight training. Emphasis 
was put upon the gradual conditioning 
of the men and a warning was sounded 
that, since these exercises are more strenu- 
ous and varied in nature than those in 
general use, physical directors and train- 
ers must carefully supervise the exercises 
and not place unreasonable demands upon 
the individuals. 


8. LEG SPREADER. Starting Posi- 


tion: Supine, hands under hips, knees 
straight, feet together two inches off the 
ground. Exercise: 1. Raise legs vertically 
2. Spread legs thirty-six inches. 3. Return 
to 1 position. 4. Return to starting posi- 
tion. 5. Spread legs thirty-six inches. 6. 
Return to starting position. 

9. THE BODY ARCH. Starting Posi- 
tion: Prone position with the arms ex- 
tended overhead, palms on the ground 
Exercise: 1. Raise legs, arms and chest 
and as high off the ground as possible 
(legs and arms straight, hands and feet 
together). 2. Return to the starting po- 


sition. 3. Same as 1. 4. Return to the 
starting position. 

10. THE KILLER. Starting Position: 
Attention Exercise: 1. Squatting position. 
2. Extend the legs rearward to the front- 
leaning rest. 3. Lower to the prone posi- 
tion, touching the chest at the same time 
raising the left leg (knee stiff). 4. Recov- | 
er to the front leaning rest. 5. Lower to 
the prone position, touching the chest at 
the same time raising the right leg (knee 
stiff). 6. Recover to the front-leaning rest. 
7. Recover to the squatting position. 8. 
Recover to the starting position. 


Another Method for Taping 
the Ankle Joint 


By Wilbur Bohm 


Athletic Trainer, Washington State College 


ankle joint may be used for the 
chronically weak ankle joint and 
for the sound one as well, for protection. 
In other words, it may be used to prevent 
& sprain of the ankle joint. It may also 
be used as part of the treatment for the 
acute sprain of the ankle joint, if applied 
after the swelling has begun to subside. 
One and one-half inch strips of adhesive 
tape should be used; the skin should be 
shaved well up on the calf of the leg, and 
athletic benzoin should be applied to the 
part shaved. A 3 by 3-inch piece of gauze 
should be placed over the dorsal surface 
of the posterior transverse arch before the 


iy HE following method for taping the 
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tape is applied, to prevent injury to the 
skin, that sometimes occurs when it is 
not applied. A 3 by 3-inch steripad serves 
the purpose well. The foot should be held 
at a right angle to the leg while the ad- 
hesive tape is being applied. Strip 1 is 
started well up on the side of the leg, 
brought down to, and under, the heel, up 
over the inside of the ankle, diagonally 
across the lower part of the leg, up over 
the starting point of the particular strip, 
and fixed to the skin. 

Strip 2 is started directly opposite strip 
1, well up on the inside of the leg, brought 
down under the heel, up over the outside 
of the ankle, diagonally across the lower 


part of the leg, up over the starting point, 
and fixed to the skin. 

Strips 3, 4, 5 and 6, are applied in the 
same direction as strips 1 and 2. One, 3 
and 5 are started, and end, on the outside 
of the leg, and strips 2, 4 and 6 are started 
and end, on the inside of the leg, each 
strip overlapping the preceding strip by 
one half. 

Strip 7 is started over the dorsal surface 
of the foot, instead of high up on the calf, 
and is carried down under the foot, over- 
lapping strip 5 at this point and through- 
out the rest of its course, under, up, over 
the inside and top of the foot, and is car- 
ried on across strips 1, 3 and 5. 
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Strip 8 is started on the dorsal surface 
of the foot opposite to the starting point 
of strip 7, and is carried down and under 
the foot, overlapping strip 6 at this point 
and throughout the rest of its course, un- 
der, over the outside and top of the foot, 
and is carried on across strips 2, 4 and 6, 
and fixed to the skin. 

Strips 9 and 10 overlap strips 7 and 
8 by one half throughout their course. It 
will be noted that the first three strips on 
the outside and inside, numbers 1, 3 and 
5, and 2, 4 and 6, respectively, overlap the 
preceding strips by one half, as do the 
last two succeeding strips on the outside 
and inside of the foot, 7 and 9, and 8 and 
10, respectively. 

The eleventh illustration shows the ap- 
plication of strips 11 through 22, which 
are one and one half inches in width and 
applied so as to hold down strips 1, 3 and 
5, on the outside of the leg, and 2, 4 and 
6 on the inside. They are applied so that 
they will cover the front of the leg and 
dorsal surface of the ankle and foot, and 
carried over strips 1, 3 and 5 on the 
outside and strips 2, 4 and 6 on the inside, 
so that they adhere well to the skin. Con- 
tinuing down, they extend over the mal- 
leoli and outer and inner margins of the 
foot, up to the articulations of the first and 
fifth phalanges with the first and fifth 
metatarsal bones. 

Strips 23 and 24, are applied up on the 
back of the leg so as to cover the margins 
of strips 11 to 22, that have been carried 
down over the margins of strips 1, 3 and 
5 on the outside, and strips 2, 4 and 6 on 
the inside of the leg, and succeeding strips 
that have been carried down over the an- 
kle and foot. Thus, the back of the leg, 
ankle and heel is left free of tape. 

Strips 25, 26, 27 and 28 are applied over 
the back of the leg to hold down strips 
23 and 24. They should not be applied too 
tightly, merely serving to hold down strips 
23 and 24. If applied too tightly they will 
interfere with the return circulation and 
prevent normal flexion and extension of 
the ankle joint. 

The advantages of this particular meth- 
od of taping the ankle joint are: 

First, normal flexion and extension of 
the ankle joint are not interfered with. 
Hence the particular bandage is a splendid 
one to apply to the kicker in football. Most 
of our adhesive tape ankle bandages limit 
flexion, and extension, while this one does 
not. It limits eversion and inversion, how- 
ever, and thus prevents sprains on the out- 
side and inside of the ankle joint. Since 
normal flexion and extension are not in- 
terfered with, this is an excellent method 
for taping the weak ankle of any athlete, 
as it does not interfere with his speed, or 
proper function of the foot in the partic- 
ular game or event 

Second, it may be applied quickly. This 
is a point to be reckoned with, when one 
has to apply adhesive tape to a great num- 
ber of ankle joints in a limited length of 
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time, for instance, when a trainer is taping 
up the football squad before a game. 
Third, it does not require as much ad- 
hesive tape as most of the other ankle joint 
supports and naturally is less expensive. 
Fourth, it may be applied to the acutely 


sprained ankle as soon as the swelling be- 
gins to subside; it does not interfere with 
the return circulation as the back of the 


leg and ankle are left open, thus prevent- 
ing swelling of the toes and foot and has- 
tening healing; it allows more comfort for 
the ailing athlete, and at the same time 
offers splendid support for the injured 
structures 


Recreation for Fighting Men 
in the South Pacific 


E are taking the liberty of print- 
ing parts of a personal letter re- 
ceived by the editor of the ATH- 


Letic JouRNAL from Lieutenant Roland 
Logan, since it contains much that will 
be of interest to all readers. Lieutenant 
Logan, it will be remembered, served as 
athletic trainer for the Boston Red Sox, 
University of Pittsburgh and the United 
States Military Academy. After entering 
the service, he was assigned to the Navy 
Pre-Flight School, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 

“Lieutenant Commander James Crow- 
ley former one-fourth member of the fa- 
mous Four Horsemen of Notre Dame and 
later, the highly successful coach at Ford- 
ham University may never get a medal 
for doing a grand job in these jungles, 
but he deserves a shipload of credit for 
the good he is doing for the men of the 
fleet. 

“Out here where it’s work and more 
work, Jim has built a ‘mountain out of a 
mole hill.’ When he arrived at this place 
Many months past, all that he found was 
& semi-level area in the jungle. Jim was 
@tdered to build a recreation center, so 
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he pulled up his sleeves and ‘full-steamed 
ahead’ in the construction of the largest 
and finest recreation center, not only in 
the South Pacific, but perhaps in any 


country outside the continental limits of , 


the good old U.S. A. He took a few men, 
and in his friendly and kindly way started 
from scratch. Building material was 
scarce; bombings were frequent, some 
men were skeptical, but Jim kept punch- 
ing. His contact with kindly skippers 
brought working parties for the clearing 
of the jungles. Carpenters, electricians, 
plumbers, and truck drivers were sent 
over to do their bit, and later, a few were 
ordered here to maintain and keep the 
program in full swing. Fields had to be 
leveled, huts had to be built to house the 
equipment, athletic gear was needed and 
all of this took time. 

“This program did not have to be sold 
to the men of the fleet. They needed rec- 
reation, play and relaxation, and they got 
it. Men had been blown off their ships 
They had seen their ships sunk and had 
been sent to this vicinity to rest and get 
new assignments. Many of them have 
medals for bravery on their chests, and 


sears of battles on their tired bodies. This 
center is the only place where they can 
actually ‘let their hair down’ and again 
be just plain American boys. 

“The center, named the ‘Fleet Recrea- 
tion Center’ has nine baseball fields (all 
named after major league parks), ten 
horseshoe pits, two basketball courts, four 
handball courts, three tennis courts, three 
boxing rings, three volley ball courts, a 
football and soccer field. Yes! we have 
1 football team. We started practice last 
Monday, October 11th, and seventy men 
showed up for practice, eager to learn 
football from the ex-Fordham coach. It 
is too hot here for actual game conditions, 
but we will teach them plays and prob- 
ably play a game of touch football before 
long. A home and home contract is of- 
fered to any team who cares to play us 
any time and anywhere. We stipulate, 
however, that the first game be played 
in the U.S. A. 

“Lieutenant Commander Jim Crowley 
will not have a good football team this 
year, but he is building and rebuilding 
tired bodies, he is re-creating, just as the 
word implies.” 
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Announcements 


AST year in this column we ran announcements 

of valuable material that might be obtained 

from the advertisers of this publication. This col- 

umn will again be set aside for the use of news items 

regarding the advertisers. In this issue, the column 
is devoted to the Ivory System.—Eprror’s nore. 


ATHER than say very much about the business 
of the IVORY SYSTEM in this column, it oc- 
curred to me that, with our experience with kids who 
want to engage in athletic activities, we might ven- 
ture to pass on something we have learned about 
them to the General Mills, Inc., featuring Jack Arm- 
strong on the radio in the ‘‘Future Champions of 
America Plan’’—a meritorious undertaking. 

This plan centers around the idea of getting more 
American boys and girls into physical fitness activi- 
ties for their own good and for the good of the na- 
tions in later years. We know little about the girl 
angle, but feel that we can sneak with authority on 
the question of ATHLETICS for five-year-olds, 
and up. 

During the past quarter of a century, the business 
of the TVORY SYSTEM has been devoted exelu- 
sively to the reconditioning of athletic uniforms for 
school and college boys of America, and during that 
period we’ve learned to know about the magic ‘‘ Lure 
of the Uniform’’—to kids and big fellars too. 

Every year the TVORY SYSTEM accumulates 
athletic equipment which for some reason or other 
has been rejected for reconditioning or discarded bv 
some school, and purchased by the IVORY SYS- 
TEM. 

Football equipment is by far the largest part of 
this stock pile, and early in September each year we 
begin to cull over this equipment and cut it down to 
size, knowing that soon we will have visitors, rang- 
ing in age from five to fifteen, inquiring if this is the 
place where a guy can get a helmet, a pair of foot- 
ball pants, or sompin. 

We try to accommodate all comers, and it’s a 
problem—especially when they team up on us in 
quartettes and sextettes. Sometimes we try to head 
off the avalanche by saying, ‘‘It will cost you impor- 
tant money—a dime or fifteen cents.’’ 

Invariably, however, the applicants come back 
with the dough, and of course we have to come 
through, and on many occasions have had to be the 
ones who got up the important dough to fulfill our 
agreement. 

There is ‘‘Lure’’ in a uniform sueh as the big guys 
wear, and in our opinion any athletic program, de- 
signed to attract boys from eight to sixteen, will 
have to take this factor into consideration in plan- 
ning. 

Most of the kid stuff which has ever been made is 
too poor in quality for us to tangle up with—except 
for individual kids themselves. We’re so busy on 
grown-up stuff that we are hopelessly behind the 
8-ball, but any poor, ragged youngster who wants a 
bit of athletic paraphernalia fixed up has always 
been able to get prompt, free service from the 
TVORY SYSTEM. 
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How about an 
Intramural 


Softball 


‘Tournament? 


Awards by The Coca-Cola Company 


Ww 


Make It a Part of Your 
Physical Fitness Program 


Sanctioned by 


The Amateur Softball Association 


Coaches and softball players,—here’s a real 
opportunity to stage the kind of tourna- 
ment you want with the kind of beautiful 


trophies you want to win. 


Sanctioned by The Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation of America—an allied member of the 
A.A.U. Awards by The Coca-Cola Company. 


(ENTRY BLANK) -—--------- 1 
Amateur Softball Association | 
8458 South Yates Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois | 
Please enter our high school in the Amateur Softball Associa- | 
tion Coca-Cola 1943 Fall Intramural Softball Tournament. | 
It is understood that at the completion of this tournament | 
by our school a set of 10 Sterling A. S. A. Coca-Cola Softball | 
Awards will be sent us without charge. l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


School name 
City State 


Ceach’s name 


No entry fees. No obligation. 
Just fill out the coupon and 
mail it in. You will be mailed 
brackets and all instructions 
giving full details for conduct- 
ing your own tournament. Do 
it today ... and get valuable 
awards laid aside for your 
school by The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. 

























Precious 
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Huge truck loads of football togs are reaching our factory daily, 
and it is indeed precious cargo — irreplacable at the moment, 
and more valuable than money in the bank. You can be sure 
that it is being well protected by the I. S. 


Just how we are ever going to get it all reconditioned is a 
puzzle to us, but we know that it must be done or hundreds 
of Schools and Colleges will be left high and dry for foot- 


ball when another fall rolls around. 


Please be patient if our men are slow in picking up your 





equipment. They are all doing double duty on the road, 
and as soon as they finish up they will all be back in Pea- 
body helping to do the actual reconditioning. 


2 Any of you who are in a position to 










send along your equipment to us by 
Freight, without waiting for one of 
our men to eall, will be doing a very 


great favor to all of us I. S. folks. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 






lvor 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 









